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It  I  might  give  a  thori  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  reeolvet  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipiee 
of  telling  unbiaued  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tell*  the  erimet  tf  great  hmw,  Owp 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearleu. — Da  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

On  Monday  the  Judicature  Act  comes  into  force,  if 
indeed  there  is  any  force  in  a  measure  whic^fome 
lawyers  of  the  old  school  pronounce  a  weak  JjjPees-  ■ 
sion  to  popular  demands.  We  hope  that  no  one  will 
regard  this  Act  as  the  dernier  mot  of  legislation  on 
legal  reform.  It  leaves  intact  the  County  Courts,  and 
scarcely  any  of  the  reforms  which  the  Judicature  Com¬ 
missioners  proposed  with  respect  to  an  increase  of  their 
jurisdiction  have  yet  been  carried  out.  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  question  of  the  form  of  the 
Final  Court  of  Appeal  is  still  in  abeyance  and  must  be 
disposed  of  hereafter.  We  need  not  remind  lawyers 
that  some  portions  of  criminal  procedure  stand  sadly  in 
need  ^^^^^ftpifindment.  notably  those  summary  powers 
possesSecr^Dy  magistrates.  And  when  all  questions  of 
procedure  are  disposed  of,  there  will  be  ample  work 
for  jurists  in  preparing  a  code,  the  desirability  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  forgotten.  There  has  always 
been  a  danger  in  regarding  such  useful  measures  as 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  as  entirely  final ;  and 
legal  reformers  ought  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  period 
of  lethargy  sure  to  succeed  the  activity  of  the  past. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  House  at  present'  of  much 
weight  who  devotes  his  attention  to  legal  reform.  Sir 
William  Vernon  Harcourt  has  other  subjects  to  think 
of,  and  Mr.  Charley,  with  all  his  efibrts  to  be  useful,  is 
but  an  indifferent  representative  of  the  spirit  of  law 
reform.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  induce  the  world 
at  large  to  interest  themselves  in  a  question  in  many  re¬ 
spects  repulsive  to  the  lay  nund.  But  can  we  ever  expect 
law  reform  to  proceed  rapidly  so  long  as  we  merely  ask 
the  lawyers  to  reform  themselves  ?  If  this  expectation 
is  well  founded  the  legal  mind  must  be  much  superior, 
morally,  to  ordinary  human  nature. 

The  absence  of  the  German  Emperor  from  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  Stein  monument  at  Berlin  this  week 
caused  some  disappointment.  But  though  it  was  due  to 
an  accidental  indisposition  which  also  prevented  the 
Kaiser  from  opening  in  person  the  Session  of  the 
Reichstag,  it  was  not  devoid  of  congruity  with  the 
career  and  work  of  Stein.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Stein’s  labours  were  essentially  democratic  in  their 
effect,  though  the  Prussian  Minister,’  whose  imagination 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  events  of  the  French 
Revolution,  would  no  doubt  have  shrunk  with  horror 
from  the  imputation.  What  Stein  did  for  Germany 
he  did  in  spite  of  royal  obstructiveness,  princely  abso¬ 
lutism,  and  ministerial  envy.  He  was  aJPrussian  king’s 
minister,  and  through  his  tenure  of  office  he  obtained 
the  opportunity  of  initiating  a  great  reforming  work 


which  more  pliant  ministers  carried  out.  But  he  was 
in  essentials  a  “  people’s  man,”  and  it  is  as  well  that  his 
memory  should  Ix)  kept  free  from  a  hypocritical  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  school  of  politicians  who  are  the  lineal 
heirs  of  those  who  despised  and  persecuted  the  liberator 
of  the  Prussian  peasant. 

What  may  prove  to  be  a  very  important  crisis  in 
Australian  politics  has  occurred  at  Melbourne.  In  July 
last,  Mr.  Kerford’s  Ministry  brought  forward  a  Budget 
which  included  some  slight  advances  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade.  It  was  opposed  both  by  the  thoroughgoing 
free  traders  and  the  Protectionists,  and  though  its  vital 
proposals  were  carried,  ministers  had  only  a  majority  of 
one  vote.  They  appealed  to  the  Acting  Governor,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony,  for  a  dissolution ;  but  ho 
refused  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  apparent  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  obtaining  a  majority  by 
“  going  to  the  country.”  Mr.  Kerford’s  Ministry  re¬ 
signed  at  once,  and  the  Protectionist  leader,  Mr.  Beny, 
was  “called  in”  by  the  Acting  Governor.  Mr.  Beny 
produced  a  Budget  retaining  all  the  protective  duties 
that  his  predecessors  have  offered  to  abandon  and  im¬ 
posing  upon  large  landed  estates  an  enormous  special 
tax.  For  this  extreme  measure  the  Legislative  Assembly 
was  not  prepared,  and  Mr.  Berry’s  Budget  was  thrown 
out  by  five  votes.  Sir  James  McCulloch,  who  has  appa¬ 
rently  coalesced  with  Mr.  Kerford,  has  formed  a  new 
Ministry,  from  which  a  free  trade  policy  is  expected.  A 
dissolution,  however,  on  the  direct  issue  of  “  Free  Trade 
V.  Protection”  is  desirable  before  any  change  in  existing 
arrangements  is  finally  carried  into  effect. 

The  events  of  the  week  in  France  have  been  the 
Cabinet  Council,  where  M.  Buffet,  it  is  believed,  patched 
up  a  sort  of  truce  with  his  dissatisfied  colleagues,  M. 
Leon  Say  and  M.  Dufaure,  and  M.  Gambetta’s  mani¬ 
festo.  M.  Buffet  attempted,  according  to  Parisian 
rumour,  to  bring  his  colleagues  to  book  for  the  now 
famous  article  in  the  Behats,  but  he  failed  to  extort  from 
them  either  an  approval  or  disavowal  of  the  article.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  could  not  decline  the  questions  that 
had  been  raised  by  his  own  indiscretions,  and  especially 
the  complicity  in  Bonapartist  intrigues  with  which  M. 
Rouher  had  ingeniously  affiche  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council.  The  Marshal  President  was  very  strong,  it  is 
alleged,  in  condemning  the  licence  that  had  been  given 
to  the  audacious  operations  of  the  Bonapartists,  and  M. 
Buffet  finally  gave  in.  He  consented,  according  to  the 
popular  story,  to  disavow  M.  Rouher  and  all  his  works 
from  the  tribune  as  soon  as  the  Assembly  meets  again. 
The  Republicans  have  naturally  taken  heart  again  from 
M.  Buffet’s  discomfiture,  and  M.  Gambetta’s  manifesto 
has  a  genuine  ring  of  triumph.  It  is  a  masterly  and 
sober  political  statement,  and  confirms  the  opinion  that 
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as  it  shows  that  Russian  envoys  are  in  the  habit  of 
actively  interfering  in  the  party  affairs  of  a  country  to 
which  they  are  accredited. 


Two  great  people  have  been  writing  letters  to  the 
Times  about  Egypt  this  week.  One  is  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  the  conqueror  of  Equatorial  Africa,  and  the 
other  Mr.  John  Fowler,  the  Khedive’s  consulting  en¬ 
gineer,  contractor  for  the  Soudan  Railway,  &c.  Both  men 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive,  and  both  love 
him  much.  Sir  Samuel  in  particular  glows,  and  is  con¬ 
sumed  with  reverent  regard  for  this  great  potentate, 
great  builder,  great  merchant,  and  great  financier. 
Both  also  speak  much  regarding  Egyptian  progress,  but 
in  their  zeal  they  hurry  over  some  few  facts  that  do  not 
quite  agree  with  their  rose-coloured  story.  The  picture 
has  been  painted  without  any  shade  in  fact,  and 
we  have  pleasure  in  supplying  one  or  two  of  the 
omissions.  Sir  Samuel  omits  to  point  out,  for  example, 
that  the  Khedive  has  improved  Egypt  for  himself  not 
for  his  people,  and  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
Egypt  is  as  wealthy  as  her  master.  The  people  have 
not  yet  got  possession  of  the  soil,  they  still  pay  very 
heavy  taxes,  and  live  in  wretched  poverty.  Mr.  Fowler  is 
equally  oblivious.  He  forgot,  in  saying  that  all  or  almost 
all  Egyptian  improvements  were  paid  for,  to  mention 
the  fact  that  they  were  paid  for  with  raised  money  for 
which  very  heavy  interest  has  to  be  found  at  the  cost  of 
much  money  to  the  potentate  and  loss  to  his  subjects. 
That  was  not  within  his  knowledge  perhaps,  for  doubtless 
his  work  is  paid  for  promptly  enough.  Neither  did  he 
mention  that  the  native  labour  by  which  the  new  rail¬ 
ways  are  being  constructed  is  forced  labour.  That 
would  have  looked  unpleasant  in  a  fair-day  view  of  rich 
prosperous  Egypt,  but  it  is  true  for  all  that,  and  there  is 
much  more  behind,  so  that  these  painters  do  not  quite 
satisfy  us.  But  perhaps  they  mean  to  give  the  shadows 
separately. 


The  central  ideas  of  a  party  can  usually  be  learnt 
better  from  its  rank  and  file  than  from  its  leaders. 
From  a  speech  made  by  Sir  C.  Du  Cane  at  a  farmers’ 
dinner  in  Essex  the  other  day,  it  would  appear  that 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  education  of  his  party  in  moderate 
Liberalism  is  rapidly  approaching  completeness.  Sir 
C.  Du  Cane  went  out  some  years  ago  to  Australia  as 
a  Conservative,  but  he  had  followed  party  fortunes  at 
home  with  much  interest,  giving  three  cheers  all  by 
himself  whenever  he  heard  of  a  party  victory,  and 
“  he  had  returned  to  England  more  Conservative  than 
ever,”  but,  he  added,  remembering  how  policy  had 
been  changing,  “  he  trusted  at  the  present  time  not  less 
progressive.”  The  Conservative  party  “would  tread 
firmly  m  Constitutional  paths,  and  at  the  same  time 
act  in  harmony  with  the  thought  and  intelligence  of  the 
age.”  “  A  moderate  Liberal  might  perhaps  say  that 
this  was  his  policy  also,  and  he  would  observe  to  such 
a  politician  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  at  the  next  dinner 
of  the  Hinckford  Club.”  It  must  be  really  galling  to 
the  moderate  Whigs  to  have  the  authors  of  Household 
Suffrage  denouncing  them  as  “  constantly  straining 
after  sensational  effect,”  and  “  restlessly  desiring 
organic  change,”  while  they  have  coolly  appro¬ 
priated  their  principles  to  keep  themselves  in 
office.  To  invite  the  moderate  Liberals  to  a  friendly 
dinner  under  the  circumstances  shows  a  fine  sense  of 
humour,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  Hinckford 
farmers  received  Sir  C.  Du  Cane’s  sally  with  laughter. 


Were  the  Apostle  to  ask  in  these  days  the  doubting 
question,  “  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  he  find 
faith  in  the  earth  ?  ”  he  w  ould  not  require  to  pause  long 
for  an  answer.  Yes,  there  is  faith  still.  If  it  has  died 
out  everywhere  else,  it  yet  lives  in  the  glowing  bosom  of 
Mr.  Bennoch,  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders. 
He  believes  many  things  that  are  doubted  by  all  the 
world  beside,  and  if  his  faith  does  not  save  him  it  will 
not  be  because  it  is  weak.  Mr.  Bennoch  believes  in 
Turkey,  in  her  promises,  her  resources,  her  budgets,  and 
her  intentions.  His  speech  is  noble  regarding  her,  and 
he  winds  up  its  long  catalogue  of  figures  “  from  Turkish 
sources  ”  with  this  glowing  tribute  to  that  honourable 
Empire  : — “  There  is  no  need  why  the  present  turmoil 
about  Turkey  should  not  calm  down,  and  she  once  more 
assume  her  position  as  one  of  the  most  honourable  king¬ 
doms  on  the  face  of  the  globe.”  We  cannot  define,  to 
please  a  theologian,  what  faith  without  works  may  mean, 
but  Mr.  Bennoch’s  faith  is  sublime  enough  not  only  to 
overlook  good  works,  but  all  morals.  According  to  his 
sublimated  creed  the  Turk  may  bo  a  liar,  yet  most 
honourable ;  he  may  borrow  money  on  false  pretences 
for  years,  and  yet  be  most  honourable ;  he  may  publish 
lying  budgets,  before  whose  figures  the  truthful  mind  of 
Mr.  Bennoch  bows  in  reverent  belief,  and  yet  be  most 
honourable.  It  is  a  queer  creed,  and  a  queer  state  of 
mind,  but  it  has  its  pathetic  side,  and  faith  has  not  yet 
at  all  events  vanished  from  the  eai’th. 


We  learn  that  the  Bavarian  Government,  contrary  to 
an  opinion  at  first  held,  do  not  intend  to  dissolve  the 
Chamber  at  once,  but  to  convoke  it  for  January  next, 
when  a  provisional  quarter’s  Budget  will  be  laid  before 
it.  Should  the  House  refuse  to  pass  that  Budget,  there 
will  be  a  dissolution.  Meanwhile  a  proposal  is  under 
consideration  to  get  rid  of  the  main  difficulty  by  con¬ 
ferring  a  greater  number  of  representatives  upon  some 
of  the  towns;  the  towns  having  in  a  large  majority, 
cast  a  Liberal  and  national  German  vote.  Constitu¬ 
tional  usage  in  Bavaria  allows  of  such  remodelling  of 
the  constituencies,  previous  to  an  election.  It  is  urged 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  urban  popu¬ 
lation,  as  shown  by  the  last  census,  several  of  the  more 
important  towns  have  a  right  to  a  new  apportionment 
of  representatives.  In  fact,  that  which  is  known  in 
England  as  the  theory  of  Equal  Electoral  Districts,  is 
very  much  the  practice  on  German  soil ;  so  that  the 
number  of  deputies  may  be  increased,  in  a  particular 
constituency,  with  the  growth  of  its  population. 


The  fall  of  the  Ristich  Cabinet  in  Servia  has  led  to 
some  strange  revelations.  The  Czechian  leaders  in 
Bohemia  being  dissatisfied  with  what  they  call  the 
want  of  energetic  initiative  of  Russia  in  the  Servian 
Question,  we  now  learn  that  !M.  Ristich,  before 
assuming  the  Premiership  at  Belgrad,  had  expressed 
himself  strongly  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  action  in 
presence  of  Messrs.  Rieger,  Skrejschowski,  and  other 
champions  of  the  Slav  cause  at  Prague.  The  Politik 
and  the  Pokrokj  the  organs  of  the  Old  Czech  and  the 
Young  Czech  party,  speak  out  now  very  bitterly  against 
those  who  deceived  their  hopes.  It  is  mentioned  on 
this  occasion  that  four  years  ago  M.  Nowikoff,  the 
Russian  envoy  at  Vienna,  dictated  to  the  Czechian 
party  the  course  they  ought  to  pursue  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  constitutional  compromise  wliich  were  then 
being  carried  on  with  the  Hohenwart  Ministry  in 
Austria.  This  revelation  of  the  double  part  played  by 
au  ambassador  of  the  Czar  is  much  commented  upon, 


Great  things  for  Turkish  bondholders  are  hoped  from 
Sadyk  Pasha,  the  new  Turkish  ambassador  at  Paris. 
He  is  to  be  the  restorer  of  his  country,  and  everybody  is 
quite  hopeful  about  it.  A  small  crumb  pleases  those 
who  have  no  bread  assuredly.  Sadyk  Pasha,  as  the 
Itcpuhhque  Fran^aise  puts  it,  is  “the  Turkish  statesman 
who  understands  financial  questions  the  least  badly  ” 
perhaps,  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  career  to  lead  people 
to  suppose  that  he  will  do  Turkish  creditors  any  good. 
He  is  noted  for  one  great  deed  only — he  is  said  to  have 
screwed  better  terms  out  of  the  Jews  last  year  when  the 
latest  Turkish  loan  was  floated,  and  is  supposed  there¬ 
fore  to  be  good  at  inventing  financial  schemes,  such  as 
that  by  which  before  the  loan  came  out  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Bank  Avas  made  to  appear  Receiver- General, 
linance  Minister,  and  tax-farmer  to  the  Porte.  The 
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success  of  that  recent  expedient  is  ominous  for  the  fools 
who  haye  money  left  to  be  persuaded  out  of,  but  it  is  not 
any  comfort  to  those  who  have  already  lost  theirs. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Coleshill  Farmers’  Club 
last  week,  Mr.  Newdegate  passed  the  best  commentary 
on  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  which  has  yet  been 
made.  Ho  had  promised  his  constituency,  he  said,  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  “  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  law  which  ignored  the  right  of  tenants  to 
compensation  for  their  improvements ;  ”  and  the  Act 
“in  principle  corresponded  exactly  with  his  pledge.” 
But,  after  criticising  some  of  the  details  of  the  Act, 
Mr.  Newdegate  went  on  to  say  that,  for  his  own  part, 
he  had  decided  to  declare  himself  exempt  from  its 
operation.  Evidently  it  is  the  permissive  character  of  the 
Act  which  Mr.  Newdegate  most  admires.  His  chief  ob¬ 
jection  to  it  was  that  it  prevented  yearly  tenants  from 
being  evicted  without  a  year’s  notice,  which  many 
people  regard  as  its  only  good  feature.  A  year’s  notice 
from  a  fixed  period  might  amount,  Mr.  Newdegate 
argued,  to  two  years  all  but  a  day ;  and  during  that 
time  the  landlord  had  no  security  against  dilapidation, 
or  waste,  or  bad  cultivation.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  on  the  very  morning  after  Lady  Day  the  tenant 
should  suddenly  develop  a  monomania  for  the  ruin  of 
his  farm,  and  should  forthwith  begin  to  undermine  his 
hams,  cut  gaps  in  his  hedges,  fill  up  his  drains,  plant 
all  his  fields  with  potatoes,  then  sow  them  with  thistles, 
and  finally  rise  early  on  the  day  of  his  departure,  and 
put  the  land  in  his  pocket.  Such  a  supposition  would 
justify  Mr.  Newdegate’ s  fears,  and  nothing  short  of  it. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Russia  has  been  the  first 
maritime  power  to  build  circular  ironclads ;  but  the 
question  who  invented  them  has  been  much  discussed 
this  week,  and,  as  usual,  it  would  seem  that  more  than 
one  person  can  claim  the  conception.  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed 
began  the  controversy  on  Monday  by  giving  inciden¬ 
tally,  in  the  course  of  some  interesting  notes  on  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Russian  squadron  in  the  Black  Sea,  Admiral 
PopofTs  version  of  how  he  thought  of  building  circular 
ironclads.  Mr.  Reed  had  been  working  as  Chief  Con¬ 
structor  in  our  navy  to  reduce  the  length  of  ironclads. 
He  considered  long  ironclads  blunders  in  alnmst  every 
sense,  involving  comparatively  thin  armour,  hght  guns, 
great  size,  great  cost,  great  unwieldiness,  and  great 
exposure  to  every  form  of  above- water  and  under- water 
attack,  and  the  moment  ho  entered  upon  office  he  had 
at  once  brought  down  the  length  of  a  first-class  iron¬ 
clad  from  400  feet  to  300  feet.  Mr.  Reed  would 
have  gone  further  in  the  way  of  reducing  length, 
but  he  could  not  convince  the  Admiralty  of  the 
soundness  of  his  views.  Admiral  Popoff,  however,  had 
been  watching  his  experiments  with  approval,  and 
carried  them  to  their  full  development  in  the  circular 
ironclad.  His  account  of  the  origin  of  circular  iron¬ 
clads  in  the  Russian  service  was  confirmed  on  Friday 
in  a  letter  from  the  Russian  Naval  Architect.  Two 
other  Englishmen,  however,  had  conceived  something 
like  the  same  idea,  and  they  naturally  suspect  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  of  having  borrowed  their  plans.  The 
late  Mr.  John  Elder,  of  Glasgow,  had  made  drawings  of 
such  a  vessel  as  far  back  as  1862,  and  a  friend  of  his 
who  wrote  to  the  Times  on  Wednesday  believes  that, 
besides  showing  them  to  our  own  Admiralty,  he  took  them 
to  St.  Petersburg  and  to  Berlin,  “  with  introductions  to 
the  highest  personages.”  Mr.  Elder’s  ironclad  was  even 
more  terrible  as  an  engine  of  destruction  than  the 
Russian  one ;  its  outer  rim  was  to  be  serrated,  and  it 
was  to  be  sent  “  spinning  through  a  fleet  like  a  monster 
circular  saw.”  Mr.  S.  W.  Baker,  also,  suggested  a 
circular  ironclad  in  1866,  which  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Admiralty,  but  failed  to  obtain  their 
approval.  The  story  of  circular  ironclads  adds  another 
to  the  many  instances  of  the  same  idea  being  conceived 
independently  about  the  same  time  by  different  persons. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  condescended  to  explain 
why  it  does  not  advocate  the  use  of  the  boot  and  the 


thumb-screw  for  ruffians  convicted  of  brutal  assaults. 
It  is  not  because  these  obsolete  instruments  “  inflict  pain  ” 
that  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  objects  to  them  ;  the  pain  is 
good ;  but  they  “  inflict  permanent  injury ;  they  leave 
the  sufferer  maimed  and  weakened  for  life  ;  ”  and  per¬ 
manent  inj  ury  is  bad.  There  is  hero  the  sort  of  affecta¬ 
tion  of  logical  precision  in  which  the  Gazette  delights. 
A  criminal  should  not  bo  maimed  and  weakened  for 
life ;  but  wo  should  not  be  prevented  by  sentimental 
considerations  from  inflicting  any  amount  of  pain.  But 
why  should  not  a  crinsinal  be  maimed,  if  the  fear  of 
maiming  would  be  likely  to  keep  him  from  crime  ;  where 
does  the  Gazette  find  the  authority  for  this  first  principle 
of  its  penal  legislation  ?  Such  a  principle  can  bo 
founded  only  in  sentiment.  Has  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
struck  at  last  on  the  sentimental  depths  of  its  Draconic 
nature  ?  The  shock  of  discoveiy  that  it  is  sentimental 
after  all  like  the  rest  of  us  would  seem  to  have  been  too 
much  for  its  consistency.  In  answer  to  Sir  H.  James’s 
argument  that  flogging  is  torture,  and  that  to  go 
back  to  the  lash  is  to  go  back  to  torture,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  argues  that  all  punishment  is  torture  to  cer¬ 
tain  constitutions.  “  The  treadmill  is  torture  to  the  weak 
man.  Oakum-picking  is  torture  to  the  clumsy  man. 
Mere  imprisonment  is  torture  to  the  active  man.”  On 
the  same  method  of  reasoning,  flogging  means  maiming 
and  weakening  for  life  to  many  men,  and  consequently 
according  to  the  Gazette's  own  principle,  it  is  inadmis¬ 
sible  as  a  punishment.  In  finding  its  sentiment,  our 
contemporary  has  lost  its  head. 

It  would  appear  that  we  have  all  been  wrong  about 
the  object  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  visit  to  India.  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  official  persons  in  general  maintain  that  the 
journey  has  been  undertaken  from  the  highest  motives 
of  public  duty  ;  less  credulous  persons,  on  the  other  hand, 
regard  it  as  a  mere  pleasure  trip  not  in  any  way  unbe¬ 
fitting  the  position  of  His  Royal  Highness.  Some  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  question  by  two  announcements  that 
have  recently  been  made.  A  Bishop,  speaking  the  other 
day  at  a  clerical  meeting,  said  that  he  could  assert  on 
the  highest  authority  that  the  Prince’s  real  object  in 
going  to  India  w'as  to  assist  the  cause  of  Christian 
Missions,  in  which  both  his  Royal  Mother  and  himself 
have  always  taken  so  great  an  interest.  This  is  startling 
intelligence.  So  is  the  following,  extracted  from  the 
business  advertisement  of  a  person  calling  himself  Mr. 
Jolly  John  Nash  : — “  Mr.  Nash  intimated  to  Sir  Bartlc 
Frere  that  he  could  not  accept  the  flattering  offer  to 
accompany  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  in 
consequence  of  a  prior  engagement  he  made  with  Mr, 
Josh  Hart,  of  the  Theatre  Uomique,  Now  York.”  There 
may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  some  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  these  two  announcements,  but  all  difficulties  dis¬ 
appear  when  we  remember  that  the  gentleman  through 
whom  Mr.  Nash  communicates  with  the  Prince  is  a 
very  distinguished  promoter  of  missionary  enterprise. 
Not  long  ago  Sir  Bartle  Frere  proposed  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  that  the  Colleges  should  devote  their  Fellow¬ 
ships  to  the  relief  of  superannuated  missionaries.  Both 
the  Bishop  and  the  comic  singer  therefore  are  probably 
telliog  the  truth.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had,  wo  suppose, 
been  commissioned  to  engage  the  best  Christian  talent, 
and  therefore  invited  the  Jolly  Nash  to  join  the  part^  of 
His  Royal  Highness — to  help  in  converting  the  native, 
of  course. 


County  intrigues  are  seldom  of  much  interest  beyond 
the  county,  but  the  election  of  a  Deputy-Cliairman  by 
the  Cheshire  Justices  at  the  Knutsford  Quarter  Sessions 
last  week  may  claim  a  wider  impoi*tance.  For  many 
years  the  illness  of  Mr.  Townshend,  the  chairman,  and 
the  continued  ill-health  of  Sir  Harry  Mainwaring,  the 
deputy,  have  prevented  their  attention  to  county  busi¬ 
ness,  either  financial  or  judicial.  In  their  absence  the 
performance  of  these  duties  has  devolved  by  common 
consent  upon  Mr.  G.  W.  Latham;  as  he  was  admitted  on 
all  sides  to  be  the  most  able  lawyer  and  the  most  regular 
attendant  on  county  business  of  the  whole  Cheshire  Benc^. 
On  Mr.  Townshend’s  death,  a  few  years  ago,  the  hono- 
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rarv  position  of  chairman  was  bestowed  upon  Lord 
K>^(‘Tton,  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the  county,  but  he 
declines  to  attend  to  any  of  the  criminal  functions  of 
the  office,  making  therefore  the  position  of  his  deputy 
of  all  the  more  importance.  Sir  Harry  Mainwaring 
having  also  died,  the  question  of  a  successor  came  before 
the  Court.  Mr.  G.  W.  Latham  had  been  for  more  than 
twenty  years  a  county  magistrate,  and  had  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  devoted  himself  to  every  duty  of 
the  office  with  rare  ability  and  persistence  ;  but  Mr. 
Latham  had  committed  the  crime  of  holding  Liberal 
opinions.  He  had  even  had  the  audacity  to  solicit 
votes  at  a  county  election  without  asking  leave  of 
the  Egertons  or  Leighs.  In  revenge,  the  Egertons 
and  Leighs  formed  a  cabal  to  exclude  him  from  that 
position  at  the  head  of  county  business  which  he  would 
naturally  have  assumed  if  his  politics  had  been  quiescent. 
A  “  whip”  of  Tory  Justices  was  made,  and  though  many 
of  them,  to  their  honour,  declined  to  respond  to  the  sum¬ 
mons,  enough  were  brought  together  to  exclude  Mr. 
Latham  from  the  position  which  he  had  so  long  practi¬ 
cally  filled,  and  to  elect  in  his  place  a  man  of  three  years’ 
standing  as  a  magistrate.  Mr.  Latham  accepted  his 
defeat  as  a  hint  to  retire  from  the  Bench.  Of  course 
the  Cheshire  Justices  are  entitled  to  elect  whoever  they 
[)lea8c  as  their  deputy- chairman,  but  outsiders  may 
venture  to  suggest  whether  they  do  well  to  drive  out  of 
the  unpaid  magistracy  the  few  men  who  are  willing  to 
devote  themselves  energetically  to  its  duties. 

The  address  presented  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  by 
the  Exeter  District  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters 
must  have  rather  surprised  him  after  the  speech  with 
which  it  was  introduced  by  the  secretary  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  S.  H.  Gulley.  Mr.  Gulley,  in  effect,  passed  a  strong 
.condemnation  on  the  measure  by  advising  changes  which 
.  .amounted  to  an  entire  revolution  of  its  character.  “  He 
suggested  that  examination  of  accounts  by  public 
auditors  should  be  made  compulsory  instead  of  permis¬ 
sive  ;  that  registration  of  all  Friendly  Societies  should  be 
insisted  on  ;  that  payment  and  benefits  should  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  an  authorised  scale ;  and  that  there  should  be 
compulsory  valuations  by  Government  actuaries  or  other 
persons  of  acknowledged  skill.”  Mr.  Gulley,  in  short, 
implied  that  Sir  S.  Northcote  committed  a  mistake  in 
making  the  Act  permissive.  But  the  address  presented 
hy  Mr.  Gulley  in  the  name  of  the  Foresters,  not  only  ex¬ 
pressed  a  belief  that  the  Act  would  influence  Friendly 
Societies  for  good — very  moderate  praise,  indeed,  if  not 
absolutely  faint — but  thanked  Sir  Stafford  “  above  all” 
that  “its  provisions  permit  the  members  of  the  local 
Lodges  to  self-government,  and  to  have  the  right  of 
appointing  their  own  auditors.”  It  added —  “We 
sincerely  hope  that  you  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  health 
and  prosperity  for  many  years  to  come,  and  that  you 
may  be  permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to  see  the  good 
.fruits  that  will  in  all  probability  result  from  your 
labours.”  The  author  of  the  Act  very  becomingly  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  overcome  by  the  beauty  of  the  address, 

-I  lid  took  no  notice  of  the  irony  of  the  wish  that  he 
might  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  This  clause 
of  the  address  must  have  been  fiamed  by  Mr.  Gulley. 


THE  FRINGE  AND  THE  NIZAM. 

The  relations  of  the  Indian  Goveniment  to  the  Native 
Princes  of  India  seem  lately  to  have  entered  upon  a 
now  and  by  no  means  a  healthy  phase.  In  the  years 
immediately  following  the  Mutiny  it  was  the  avowed 
policy  of  Ijord  Ganning  and  Lord  Ganning’s  successors 
lo  court  the  rulers  of  the  Native  States  and  to  attach 
them  by  the  goldeii  ties  of  interest  to  the  system  that 
had  so  nearly  been  Mattered  by  the  revolt  of  the  Bengal 
Sepoy  Army.  The  traditions  of  Lord  Dalhousie’s  stern 
and  strenuous  government  were  repudiated  in  high 
jilaces ;  Viceroys  and  Secretaries  of  State  vied  in  doing 
liononr  to  the  Princes  of  the  Native  States  which 
acknowletlged  allegiance  to  the  “  Empress  of  India,” 
aTf»l  the  records  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India  embrace 
I  he  history  of  this  period  of  conciliation.  But  now,  as  it 


seems,  we  have  gone  back  again  to  the  simpler  methods  of 
an  earlier  time.  It  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  task  to  play  the 
game  of  conciliation  with  Orientals,  who  are  apt  to  mis¬ 
take  forbearance  for  weakness  and  to  abuse  concessions 
until  they  become  impossible.  It  is  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  show,  or  to  make  felt,  “  the  grasp  of 
steel  under  the  glove  of  silk.”  But  admitting  these 
difficulties  and  necessities,  we  still  hesitate  to  approve 
the  change  that  has  come  over  the  Anglo-Indian  policy 
of  the  present  day,  a  change  curiously  contemporaneous 
with  the  administration  of  Lord  Northbrook.  It  is  easy, 
too  easy,  to  bully  where  conciliation  is  difficult,  to  extort 
by  menaces  the  outward  signs  of  implicit  obedience, 
while  the  spirit  of  the  persons  coerced  remains  unbroken. 
But  plainly  the  advantages  of  this  high-handed  sort  of 
government  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  continuous 
moral  pressure,  operating  with  the  unswerving  certainty 
of  a  natural  law.  When  bullying  is  spasmodic,  and 
menaces  are  interwoven  with  compliments  or  even 
apologies,  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  subject  re¬ 
gards  the  ruler  is  likely  to  be  dangerously  compounded 
of  hatred  and  contempt. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  dispassionate  observer  of 
the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  for  the  past  two 
years  can  deny  that  it  is  open  to  the  charges  of  weakness, 
violence,  and  vacillation.  The  whole  story  of  the 
proceedings  against  the  Guicowar  discloses  both  in¬ 
firmity  of  purpose  and  that  sort  of  angry  unreasonable¬ 
ness  which  the  Romans  used  to  call  impotentia.  The 
treatment  of  Scindia  and  the  Jeypore  Prince  was 
apparently  calculated  to  strike  the  precise  point  at 
which  the  maximum  of  irritation  to  Native  feeling 
should  be  produced  without  a  single  perceptible 
fraction  of  advantage  to  the  Government  of  India. 
But  these  blunders,  however,  bad  as  they  were, 
left  at  least  one  great  section  of  Indian  feeling  undis¬ 
turbed,  if,  indeed,  the  rebuke  to  Mahratta  arrogance  and 
Rajpoot  vanity  did  not  fill  the  hereditary  rival, 
the  former  conqueror  of  Mahratta  and  Rajpoot,  with  a 
secret  satisfaction.  But  the  Moslem  population  are 
more  touchy,  more  fiery-tempered  than  any  section  of 
the  Hindoos.  They  are  nearer  to  the  time  of  their 
greatness,  when  they  ruled  Hindustan  as  conquerors, 
and  they  have  not  forgotten  the  magnificence  of  the 
prize  which  we  wrested  from  them.  The  Mahrattas, 
therefore,  will  more  easily  forgive  the  slight  put  upon 
Scindia,  or  the  Rajpoot  the  slight  put  upon  the  Prince 
of  Jeypore,  than  will  the  Mussulmans  of  India  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ill-treatment  applied  to  the  boy-mler  of 
Hyderabad,  who  is  known  as  the  Nizam  of  the 
Deccan.  The  correspondence,  however,  which  has 
been  published  between  the  British  Resident  at 
Hydembad,  backed  by  the  Galcutta  Government 
and  Sir  Salar  Jung,  the  able  and  accomplished 
Minister  of  the  Nizam,  places  it  beyond  doubt  that  a 
scandalous  and  unworthy  attempt  at  dictation  has  been 
made  against  a  Prince,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
a  State,  which,  in  all  its  internal  affairs,  enjoys  by  treaty 
a  complete  independence  ;  and  that  this  ^attempt,  after 
being  carried  far  enough  to  entail  all  the  most  disastrous 
consequences,  has  broken  down  disreputably.  The 
dictation  attempted  will  naturally  and  justly  exasperate 
the  Mussulmans  of  India,  who  revere  the  ruler  of 
Hyderabad  as  the  last  remaining  one  of  the  great 
Mahommedan  Viceroys,  and  in  some  respects  as  the 
successor  to  the  hegemony  of  the  Mogul  Emperors. 
But  though  the  half-accomplished  insult  will  irritate,  the 
spontaneously  acknowledged  defeat  of  the  insulters  will 
breed  bitter  contempt. 

The  facts  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  to  which  we  hope 
public  attention  will  be  drawn  at  once  uj  on  the  meetingof 
Parliament,  are  very  simple.  The  Government  of  India  is, 
quite  intelligibly,  anxious  to  make  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
visit  the  occasion  of  a  great  demonstration  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  Empire.  The  principal  Native 
Sovereigns  have  been  invited  to  meet  the  Prince, 
really,  though  not  ostensibly,  to  do  homage  in  something 
like  feudal  fashion,  and  to  accept  formally  the  feudatory 
position  to  which  facts  have  reduced  them,  but  which 
they  are  not  very  willing  to  recognise  in  so  many  words. 
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From  such  a  demonstration  Jiord  Northbrook  and  his 
advisers  conceived  that  the  Nizam  could  not  be  omitted, 
that  without  his  presence  the  imagfinations  of  the  Moslem 
in  India  would  not  be  adequately  impressed  with  the 
fjreatness  of  the  English  power  as  represented  by  His 
Koyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Saunders,  the  British  Resident  at  Hydera¬ 
bad,  was  instructed  to  inquire  of  Sir  Salar  Jung 
whether  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  Nizam 
to  meet  the  Prince  at  Bombay  or  at  Calcutta. 
No  other  course  was  even  left  open  as  possible,  though 
the  Resident  had  been  made  aware  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Nizam’s  ministers,  of  his  female  relatives  and  of 
his  medical  attendants,  it  would  be  perilous  for  the  deli¬ 
cate  boy  of  eight  years  old  to  undertake  a  fatiguing 
journey  either  to  the  western  or  the  eastern  capital  of 
India.  In  answer  to  the  Resident’s  formal  request.  Sir 
Salar  Jung  repeated  the  objections  to  the  Nizam’s 
journey,  craving  the  indulgence  of  the  Prince  and  the 
Viceroy,  and  suggesting  that,  instead  of  a  personal  visit 
from  the  “  weakly  and  excitable  ”  child,  a  deputation 
from  the  Hyderabad  Government  should  be  sent  to 
Bombay.  The  Viceroy,  however,  refused  to  entertain 
this  suggestion,  and  called  upon  Sir  Salar  Jung  to  re¬ 
consider  the  subject.  Sir  Salar  Jung  enclosed  in  answer 
a  report  from  the  Nizam’s  medical  officers  describing  the 
young  Prince’s  delicacy  and  the  dangers  of  travelling, 
and  added  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  motives  of 
the  hesitation  to  meet  the  Viceroy’s  wishes  had  been 
misconstrued.  To  this  appeal  the  Resident  replies, 
and  this  is  the  most  amazing  fact  in  a  very 
strange  story,  by  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  Bombay 
newspaper — the  same  that  covered  the  Native  judges 
of  the  Guicowar  with  gross  abuse — in  which  the  “  re¬ 
fusal  ”  of  the  Nizam  to  meet  the  Prince  was  denounced 
as  arrogant  and  spiteful,  and  by  declaring  that  there 
was  an  “  absolute  necessity  ”  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
Viceroy’s  invitation  “  in  the  most  graceful  and  appro¬ 
priate  terms.”  This  scarcely  veiled  threat  is  repeated 
in  several  forms  during  the  subsequent  correspondence. 
Sir  Salar  J ung  being  evidently  desirous  to  avoid  doing 
or  saying  anything  that  could  possibly  give  offence  at 
Calcutta,  and  arguing  over  and  over  again  simply  from 
the  state  of  the  child’s  health  and  the  disinclination  of  the 
boy  himself,  and  of  mother  and  grandmother  from  whom 
he  could  not  safely  be  separated,  to  leaving  the  country. 
Mr.  Saunders  talks  darkly  and  ominously  of  “  a  course 
of  policy  which  might  prove  ....  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  his  Highness  the  young  Nizam,”  as  if 
Lord  Northbrook  really  entertained  the  notion  that  he 
could  deprive  this  child  of  his  rights  because  he  did  not 
like  to  pay  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  visit.  The  medical 
attendants,  whose  report  Sir  Salar  Jung  quoted,  are 
slighted  ;  and  when  at  last  the  Minister  yielded,  saying 
that  of  course  if  the  Viceroy  insisted  upon  it  the  Nizam 
must  go  to  Bombay,  under  any  circumstances  and  at  all 
“hazards,”  but  that  the  Viceroy  must  relieve  him  of 
the  responsibility,  he  was  told  that  his  attitude  was 
“unbecoming,”  and  was  endangering  his  master’s 
interests.  Furthermore  the  Resident,  in  a  threaten¬ 
ing  letter,  insisted  that  the  report  of  the 
Hyderabad  doctor  —  to  which  he  was  pleased 
to  say  “  no  importance  could  be  attached  ” — 
should  be  submitted  to  “  such  a  test  as  can  alone  satisfy 
the  Government  of  India.”  Sir  Salar  Jung’s  patience 
was  not  exhausted ;  he  suggested  a  report  from  the 
Residency  doctor,  but  this  proposal  was  at  first  declined. 
Finally,  on  Sir  Salar  Jung  agreeing  to  send  the  Nizam 
unconditionally  on  his  perilous  journey,  the  Resident 
consented  to  place  the  Residency  doctor  in  charge  of 
the  boy,  and  if  he  certified,  after  continued  observation, 
that  there  was  a  real  risk,  Mr.  Saunders  cautiously  pro¬ 
mised  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Viceroy  to  avert 
that  risk.  To  this  arrangement  Sir  Salar  Jung  was 
forced.  A  telegram  this  week  informs  us  that,  acting 
under  medical  advice,  the  Nizam  will  not  visit  Bombay. 
Thus  it  is  proved  that  Sir  Salar  Jung’s  word  has  been  un¬ 
reasonably  and  discourteously  distrusted,  and  that  the 
Nizam  was  in  fact  a  delicate  child  whom  it  would  be 
simple  cruelty  to  coerce  into  taking  a  long  journey. 


The  incident  is  at  an  end.  But  what  shall  wo  say  of 
the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government,  which  has  cer¬ 
tainly  irritated  the  Moslem  population,  has  probably 
alienated  the  ablest  and  hitherto  the  most  loyal  of  Native 
Ministers,  and  has  stirred  all  the  feudatory  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Empire  with  the  fear  that  they  may  bo 
dispossessed  of  their  dominions — if  threats  have  any 
meaning — not  only  for  crimes  like  those  alleged  against 
Mulhar  Rao,  but  for  differences  on  points  of  etiquette 
with  the  Government  at  Calcutta. 


NORWICH  IN  PURGATORY. 

The  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Law  Courts  is  at  hand, 
and  the  Norwich  Election  Commissioners  have  at  last 
terminated,  provisionally  at  least,  their  sittings  in  the 
guilty  town.  The  unhappy  electors  were  beginning  to 
fear  that  this  terrible  visitation  which  has  been  sent 
upon  them  for  their  sins  had  become  a  permanent  in¬ 
stitution,  and  were  crying  out  in  the  agonies  of  their 
remorse  that  the  punishment  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
was  more  tolerable.  If,  indeed,  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
McMahon,  who  seems  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  calls 
of  his  profession  on  the  altar  of  public  duty,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  controlling  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission, 
and  all  the  2,000  “  colourably  employed  ”  messengei's 
had  been  summoned  individually  to  tell  all  they  knew, 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  labours  of  the  Commission 
should  ever  have  come  to  an  end.  The  town  might  have 
had  to  pay  for  the  public  exposure  of  its  sins  till  the  local 
exchequer  was  as  hopelessly  bankrupt  as  the  Porte. 
Human  ingenuity  could  not  have  devised  a  more  excru¬ 
ciating  torment  for  a  corrupt  city.  To  bo  made  a  public 
example  of,  to  have  all  its  secret  sins  hunted  out  and 
held  up  day  after  day  for  ever  as  a  warning,  could  not 
have  been  the  most  agreeable  form  of  slow  torture ;  and 
to  have  had  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  operation,  as 
long  as  its  money  lasted,  and  to  have  its  municipal 
council  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  court  thereafter 
while  the  exposure  was  going  on  at  the  public  expense, 
would  have  been  a  refinement  of  cruelty  worthy  of 
Beelzebub  himself. 

As  it  is,  Norwich  has  suffered  a  good  deal  in  its  purse 
as  well  as  in  its  feelings,  and  even  the  public,  who  have 
been  edified  by  the  spectacle,  are  very  generally  of 
opinion  that  the  Commission  has  sat  quite  long  enough 
for  the  ends  of  the  most  Rhadaman thine  justice.  Very 
few  persons,  we  daresay,  followed  the  daily  proceedings 
of  the  Commission,  but  it  was  really  becoming  harder 
and  harder  every  day  to  see  what  end  was  gained  by 
bringing  up  witness  after  witness  with  precisely  the 
same  tale.  Within  limits,  the  object  of  esteblishiug  the 
same  facts  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses  so  as  to  show 
the  extent  of  the  corruption  was  apparent  enough,  but 
those  limits  the  Commissioners  undoubtedly  seemed 
to  exceed.  That,  however,  was  not  the  most  curious 
circumstance  about  the  Norwich  inquiry.  A  meeting 
was  held  at  Norwich  the  other  day  which  affirmed  that 
the  town  has  more  to  complain  of  than  the  mere 
length  of  the  proceedings.  The  charge  insisted  upon 
at  that  meeting  may  have  been  the  wild  outcome  of  the 
irritation  of  the  townspeople  smarting  under  the  inflic¬ 
tions  of  justice,  but  it  was  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be 
allowed  to  escape  public  attention.  If  it  is  true,  the 
inquiry  itself  will  have  to  be  inquired  into.  The  moat 
casual  reader  of  the  newspaper  reports  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  difference  in  demeanour 
between  Conservative  and  Liberal  witnesses.  Both 
parties  had  to  confess  to  a  preposterously  large  employ-  ' 
ment  of  voters  as  messengers.  But  it  was  remarkable 
that  while  the  Liberal  witnesses  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  justify  the  number  of  their  messengers,  the 
Conservative  "witnesses  abandoned  all  effort  at  self- 
defence.  If  a  Liberal  ward-manager  was  obliged  to  own 
that  he  had  employed  80  messengers  to  act  upon  a 
voting  strength  of  1,180,  or  89  messengers  to 
_,612  voters,  he  laboured  stoutly  and  ingeniously  to 
prove  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  done  his  work 
with  less.  He  had  so  many  circulars  to  send 
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1,200,  they  affirm  they  can  prove  from  their  registers  • 
and  they  point  in  confirmation  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Tillett’s  majority  in  last  election  was  797,  and  to  the 
acknowledgment  made  by  Mr.  Bignold,  a  leader  on  the 
Conservative  side,  who  said  in  evidence  that  “  after  the 
Wednesday  (before  the  election)  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Conservatives  had  no  earthly  chance, 
and  that  no  money  would  be  of  any  use.”  Not  content 
with  charging  their  opponents  with  this  conspiracy  to 
deprive  the  town  of  its  electoral  rights  because  &ey 
have  lost  the  ascendency,  the  Norwich  Liberals,  we 
understand,  freely  accuse  the  Commissioners  of  aiding 
and  abetting  the  conspiracy.  This  is  a  more  serious 
accusation,  which  looks  like  the  mere  madness  of  party 
suspicion ;  but  if  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  in 
favour  of  disfranchisement,  and  if  the  accusation  is  per¬ 
sisted  in  by  men  whose  good  faith  is  above  suspicion,  and 
who  have  on  the  spot  means  of  forming  an  opinion  which  no 
outsider  can  have,  a  time  may  come  for  its  investiga¬ 
tion.  We  should  be  most  unwilling  to  say  anything  in 
prejudgment  of  the  question  now  under  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  Commissioners,  but  the  unanimity  of  the 
Norwich  Conservatives  in  frank  confession,  and  the 
unanimity  of  the  Libeials  in  attempts  at  palliation,  are 
too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over,  and  cannot  be  too 
soon  impressed  upon  public  attention  as  a  clue  to  what 
may  follow.  That  there  has  been  extensive  bribeiy  and 
intimidation  on  both  sides  at  Norwich  for  several  years 
back  is  but  too  apparent  from  the  evidence  collect^  by 
the  Commissioners.  There  is  evidently  a  class  in  Nor¬ 
wich  who  look  upon  election  bribes  as  a  periodical 
perquisite,  and  who  regard  an  election  as  a  high 
festival  at  which  it  is  their  privilege  to  receive 
donations  of  beer  and  beer-money.  But  whether  the 
borough  should  be  disfranchised  on  their  account, 
under  the  present  peculiar  circumstances,  is  another 
question.  The  plea  of  the  Liberals  that  they  did  not 
bribe  half  as  much  as  their  opponents,  that  on  their 
side  the  election  of  1875  was  one  of  the  purest  that 
had  been  held  in  Norwich  for  many  years,  would  appear 
to  them  in  its  true  absurdity  if  they  were  less  heated 
by  party  strife.  Nobody  can  say  that  disfranchisement 
would  not  servo  them  right.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  conduct  of  the  Conservatives  is  so  very  ugly  that  if 
the  town  were  disfranchised  by  a  Government  composed 
of  their  own  party,  tlie  disfranchisement  could  not  be 
regarded  except  as  a  grave  scandal  and  a  dangerous 
precedent.  We  have  their  own  confession  that  in  full 
view  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  chances  of  success 
they  went  on  in  a  reckless  career  of  bribery.  Foiled  in 
that,  they  turn  round,  and  shamelessly  confess,  their  oppo¬ 
nents  say  infamously  and  grossly  exaggerate,  their  nial- 
practices  with  a  view  to  lose  for  the  town  the  seat  that 
they  cannot  gain  for  themselves.  Of  all  corrupt  election 
practices,  none  could  be  more  scandalously  corrupt  than 
this.  To  encourage  such  a  malpractice  by  delil^rately 
allowing  it  to  succeed  would  clearly  be  to  foster  the 
evil  which  has  to  be  cured,  to  ofier  a  direct  incentive  to 
electoral  corruption.  We  are  placed  in  this  difficulty. 
Norwich  deserves  to  be  disfranchised,  if  disfranclusl^ 
ment  is  to  be  kept  up  as  a  penalty ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  one  of  the  great  political  parties  has  been  working 
in  the  most  open  manner  and  with  the  most  unblushing 
shamelessness  to  obtain  disfranchisement.  Disfranchise¬ 
ment  ceases  to  be  a  penalty  in  such  a  case ;  it  is  a 
reward  to  the  avowedly  most  corrupt  of  the  two  parties 
in  the  constituency.  In  any  case,  disfranchisement  is  a 


out  in  so  short  a  time  to  so  many  uncertain 
addresses  that  he  could  not  get  on  with  less  than  two 
men  to  forty  circulars.  To  prove  his  honesty  he  was 
ready  to  declare  that  he  put  men  on  his  list  of  messen¬ 
gers  without  taking  the  least  pains  to  find  out  whether 
they  were  voters  or  not.  If  he  engaged  three  sub¬ 
committee  rooms  at  public-houses,  where  apparently  no 
sub-committee  room  was  necessary,  the  Liberal  ward- 
manager  had  no  scruple  in  arguing  that,  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  three  sub-committee  rooms  were 
imperatively  required  for  the  district,  and  they 
could  not  be  had  at  private  houses.  “Roughs” 
are  a  prominent  feature  in  Norwich  elections ; 
but  the  Liberals  maintain  that  there  was  very  little, 
if  any,  free-fighting  at  the  election  of  1875.  The  “  Stiff 
'Un,”  the  great  leader  of  the  roughs  on  the  Liberal  side, 
who  admitted  that  he  could  raise  a  company  of  400  in 
two  or  three  days,  although  they  had  an  awkward 
habit  of  deserting  from  mercenary  motives  to  the 
enemy,  represented  himself  as  having  acted  at  last  elec¬ 
tion  solely  in  the  character  of  a  peace  preserver.  He 
simply  went  about  with  a  small  body-guard  of  a  dozen 
or  a  score  of  good  men  and  true  wherever  he  heard  that 
bribery  or  intimidation  was  going  on  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  presence  was  enough  to  keep  order. 
Both  the  “  Stiff  ’Un  ”  and  other  Liberal  witnesses 
maintained  that  these  bodies  of  volunteer  police  were  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  candidates  and 
voters  from  personal  violence. 

Whatever,  when  they  are  fairly  considered,  may  be  the 
value  of  these  exculpatory  allegations  from  the  Liberal 
side,  they  oiler  a  marked  contrast  to  the  course  pursued 
by  Conservative  witnesses.  The  Conservative  witnesses 
confess  to  bribery  and  intimidation  with  cynical  frank¬ 
ness.  One  Conservative  ward-manager  confessed  to  em¬ 
ploying  twenty-six  messengers  where  three  would  have 
been  sufticient.  Another  admitted  that  ho  put  on  1 30 
where  he  had  no  need  for  more  than  five.  A  third  en¬ 
gaged  100  to  do  the  work  of  fifteen ;  and  so  forth. 
The  Conservative  managers  treated  with  ridicule  the  idea 
that  tliey  could  have  had  any  object  whatever  except 
bribery  in  the  engagement  of  so  many  messengers. 
They  wore  equally  outspoken  about  the  hiring  of  sub¬ 
committee  rooms  in  public-houses ;  they  did  so  simply 
to  purchase  the  influence  of  the  publicans.  As  for  free 
fighting.  Conservative  witnesses  deposed  that  there  was 
as  much  of  that  at  last  election  as  ever.  They  made  a 
reservation  only  on  one  point :  it  was  invariably  the 
Liberal  “  roughs  ”  who  began.  Peaceful  Conservative 
committee-rooms  were  invaded  by  companies  of  these 
blackguards ;  one  ward-manager  received  the  honour  of 
being  seated  on  the  tiro  in  his  own  room,  and  another 
was  jammed  behind  a  door  till  his  ribs  were  nearly 
broken.  A  Conservative  publican  gave  evidence  that 
he  saw  100  roughs  in  free  fight  in  the  street  before  his 
door,  and  among  them  was  the  “Stiff  ’Un”  himself, 
whoso  authority  did  not  make  itself  appreciably 
felt  on  the  side  of  peace  and  order.  When  asked 
whether  anything  could  be  done  to  put  down  bribery 
and  violence  at  Norwich  elections,  Conservative  wit¬ 
nesses  invariably  shook  their  heads.  The  case  was 
hopeless.  There  always  had  been  corrupt  practices  at 
Norwich,  and  there  always  would  be.  They  saw 
nothing  for  it  but  disfranchisement. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  discrepancy  between 
Conservative  and  Liberal  evidence  ?  Is  it  simply  that 
the  corrupt  Conservatives  are  the  more  penitent  and 
candid  of  the  two  ?  It  would  appear  from  the  meeting 
of  Liberals  hold  on  Tuesday  that  they  are  prepared 
with  a  different  answer.  Electors,  whether  Liberal  or 
Conservative,  are  not  as  a  rule  willing  to  part  with 
their  privilege  so  long  as  they  are  convinced  of  its 
value,  however  deeply  they  may  feel  their  own  un¬ 
worthiness  to  exercise  it ;  and  the  Norwich  Liberals 
contend  that  the  Conservatives  have  deliberately  ex- 
aggerated  their  own  corruption  and  conspired  to  blacken 
the  character  of  the  town,  and  secure  its  disfranchise¬ 
ment,  because  they  know  themselves  to  be  in  a  hopeless 
minority  if  the  election  were  conducted  on  pure  prin¬ 
ciples.  Hiat  the  Conservatives  are  in  a  minority  of 
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THE  PEACEMAKERS  AT  OXFORD. 

Tlie  Oxford  meeting  will  bring  the  Agricultural 
Ijabourers’  Union  before  some  persons  who  were  in 
danger  of  forgetting  its  existence.  It  will  also  revive 
and  confirm  hopes  which  some  well-wishers  of  the  Union 
sadly  thought  of  late  that  they  might  abandon.  The 
Special  Council  will,  one  may  fairly  believe,  put  an  end 
to  some  quarrels  and  bickerings  which  have  divided  and 
wasted  the  strength  of  the  labourers’  cause.  A  great 
many  false  and  ridiculous  charges,  which  wrought 
much  mischief  and  sowed  mutual  suspicion,  have  b^n 
put  to  flight  by  the  report  signed  by  Mr.  Hughes  and 
Mr.  Morley.  They  declare  that  there  is  no  fonndation 
for  the  charge  of  extravagance  or  malversation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  administration  of  the  funds ;  and  we  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  calumnies 
which  only  the  foolish  and  credulous  were  ready 
to  believe.  The  position  of  Mr.  Arch  and  his  fellow- 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  very  delicate, 
and  one  might  have  anticipated  that  items  of  expendi¬ 
ture  would  be  challenged  by  persons  who  judged  of 
them  without  due  knowledge  of  all  the  difficulties  and 
circumstances  of  the  Executive.  Abuse  and  suspicion 
are  sure  to  proceed  from  the  busybodies  which  every 
movement  collects,  and  from  the  malice  and  disap- 
pointment  which  courageous  men  must  be  sure  to 
irritate.  Internal  diflerences  and  misrepresentations 
were  all  to  be  counted  upon  ;  but  one  must  own  that 
one’s  expectations,  founded  on  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  have  been  sadly  surpassed,  and  that 
the  history  of  the  labourers’  struggle  has  been  stained 
by  a  somewhat  surprising  amount  of  quarrelling. 
At  an  early  stage  in  the  movement  appeared  difier- 
ences  between  the  two  Unions,  the  Federal  and  the 
National ;  and  the  sympathisers  with  the  cause  of  the 
labourers  were  at  times  scandalised  by  much  mutual 
recrimination  and  charges  of  grave  misstatements.  When 
both  the  Unions  were  in  receipt  of  public  subscriptions, 
there  were  frequent  public  altercations  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  distribution,  and  by-and-by  one  heard  of 
ugly  personal  charges  and  quarrels  over  which  the 
enemies  of  the  Union  must  of  course  have  made  merry. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that,  if  the  Unionists  had  again  to 
appeal  for  help  from  outsiders,  the  influence  of  these 
charges,  even  if  not  credited,  might  have  been  very 
serious ;  and  even  now  we  cannot  be  quite  confident 
that  the  report  of  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Hughes  will 
receive  as  wide  currency  as  the  nasty  envenomed 
stories.  There  will,  at  all  events,  be  people  who  will 
say  that  the  emancipated  labourer  is  a  r^her  quarrel¬ 
some  person.  In  one  of  the  first  addresses  penned  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  he  said  with 
much  good  sense,  **  Be  united,  and  you  will  be  free.” 
It  was  good  advice  and  much  needed.  But  one  cannot 
say  that  the  labourers  have  uniformly  acted  upon  it. 

We  trust,  however,  that  the  Oxford  meeting  will  be 
a  turning-point  in  the  life  of  the  Union,  and  that  hence¬ 
forth  it  will  be  troubled  by  no  internal  dissensions.  It 
was  gravely  proposed  by  some  accusers  of  the  present 
executive  to  abandon  the  present  Union  and  found  an¬ 
other,  and  for  a  time  the  proposal — justly  characterised 
by  Messrs.  Morley  and  Hughes  as  “an  act  of  reckless 
and  culpable  folly  ” — seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
carried  out.  But  it  is  now  dead,  never  to  be  revived. 
The  Executive  appear  to  be  hopeful  as  to  their  future 
prospects.  They  have  funds  in  hand  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  7,000Z.,  and  as  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  Union  will  diminish,  lucrative 
prospects  seem  to  be  opening  up.  Why  do  we  dwell 
on  these  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Agricultural 
Union  ?  Because  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  to  found  and  manage  with  success  a 
Union — and  failure  more  than  once  seemed  imminent 
— would  have  been  an  argument  more  powerful  than 
ftny  adduced  by  Tory  orators  t»  prove  that  the 
labourers  were  not  so  fit  to  exercise  the  franchise  as 
the  urban  artisans.  Had  the  Union  been  broken  up 
by  rancorous  disputes  and  ill-natured  suspicions,  and 
the  incapacity  of  men  of  the  same  class  to  work  har¬ 
moniously  together,  the  hopes  of  the  best  friends  of 


the  agricultural  labourer  would  have  been  somewhat 
damp^.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  peace  has  been 
restored,  and  that  w’e  have  in  the  almost  unanimous 
reinstatement  of  the  two  secretaries  proof  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  healthy  spirit  of  confidence. 

The  Oxford  meeting  would  have  done  no  small  good 
if  it  had  only  killed  some  ugly  rumours  and  healed  some 
gaping  wounds  which  it  suited  some  people  to  keep 
open.  But  it  has  done  a  great  deal  more.  It  has 
enabled  us  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  thinking 
labourers’  on  some  political  questions,  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  small  attention  given  by  the  daily  Press  to  the 
Oxford  proceedings,  we  do  not  know  that  the 
labourer’s  platform  is  less  worthy  of  study  than  the 
decorous  resolutions  of  a  Church  Congress  or  a 
Diocesan  Conference.  The  meeting  ought  to  put  an 
end  to  one  common  and  injurious  assertion.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  said  that  the  labourers  are  averse  to  oompnl- 
Bory  education,  and  that  in  fact  they  do  not  at  all 
appreciate  the  value  of  education.  This  may  be  true  so 
far  as  the  unthinking  portion  who  hold  aloof  from  the 
Union  and  believe  all  the  fables  which  their  masters 
tell  of  the  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  Board 
Schools.  But  as  a  universal  proposition  it  is  far 
from  correct.  At  the  Oxford  meeting  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  compulsory  education  was  heartily  supported 
and  unanimously  adopted.  And,  what  is  even  of  more 
consequence,  none  of  the  speakers,  labourers  though 
most  of  them  were,  indulged  in  that  dull  suspicion  of 
education  which  is  frequently  imputed  to  the  poor,  and 
which  one  sometimes  finds  among  them.  All  were  anxious 
to  see  a  sound  useful  education  secured  to  their  children. 
It  was  asserted  by  persons  well  qualified  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  their  class  that  repugnance  to  send  children  to 
school  on  account  of  loss  of  earnings  was  far  frem 
common.  The  labourers,  it  was  said,  were  desirous  to 
see  School  Boards  set  up,  and  the  real  rural  opponents 
of  these  institutions  were  the  farmers  and  the  clergy¬ 
men.  One  labourer,  whose  sentiments  are  in  accordanco 
with  those  of  Dr.  Magee,  and  who,  like  the  witty 
bishop,  deprecates  the  needless  multiplication  of  glib 
Bible  scholars,  explained  his  aversion  to  National 
Schools  by  saying  that  “  the  greater  part  of  the 
children’s  time  was  taken  up  in  learning  the  Catechism 
and  singing  amen.”  Mr.  Clarke  obviously  thought  that 
bird-scaring  was  much  more  useful  than  these 
monotonous  devotions.  It  is  noticeable  that  there  was 
strong  testimony  that  the  Agricultural  Children  Act, 
which  was  to  work  wonders,  is  a  dead  letter  in  most 
districts,  or,  as  one  speaker  said,  “  a  farce,  and  known 
to  be  a  farce  by  parson  and  squire.”  This  was  only  to  bo 
anticipated.  The  Act  was  never  meant  by  its  framers 
to  deprive  the  farmer  of  cheap  juvenile  labour.  Its 
chief  purpose  ivas  to  take  away  from  the  advocates  of 
Board  Schools  an  argument  too  forcible  to  bo  altogether 
gainsaid. 

The  meeting  fitly  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  agricultui’al  labourers. 
We  may  recommend  without  endorsing  to  the  full 
extent,  and  with  certain  reservations,  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  a  distinguished  supporter  of  the  Union, 
Mr.  Collings,  of  Birmingham —  “  By  political  action 
alone  can  any  permanent  amelioration  in  the  condition 
of  the  labourers  be  attained.”.  It  was  only  right  and 
proper  that  a  meeting  which  demonstrated  the  power 
of  the  labourers  to  manage  the  affairs  of  their  young 
Union  in  the  face  of  many  grave  difficulties  should 
conclude  with  an  assertion  of  the  claim  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  population  to  political  enfranchisement. 

SIR  HENRY  JAMES  ON  SLAVKS  AND  WHIGS. 

There  is  something  provokingly  unfair  in  the  blun¬ 
dering  of  the  Tory  Ministry.  When  other  Ministries 
make  mistakes  they  stick  to  them  honestly,  and  thereby 
give  their  opponents  a  chance  of  turning  them  out. 
Has  not  some  candid  politician  told  us  quite  recently 
that  the  blunders  of  the  Government  are  the  opportu¬ 
nities  of  the  Opposition  ?  The  future  Tory  leader.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  has  said,  if  wo  mistake  not,  that  the 
proper  business  of  the  Opposition  is  to  watch  the 
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belief  that  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  is  a  good  lawyer,  because 
the  condign  punishment  which  would  follow  would  be  a 
wholesome  lesson  both  to  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  and  to  the 
captain  ;  and  foreign  nations  are  just  as  little  enamoured 
of  the  principles  of  the  Circular  as  ourselves.  They 
strike  at  the  independence  of  local  jurisdiction  which 
all  nations  are  determined  to  claim  for  their  own  ships, 
and  which  no  nation  refuses  to  the  ships  of  any  other. 
Even  slave-holding  nations  have  no  reason  for  main- 
taining  the  principles  of  the  Circular,  for  in  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  might  be  as  hostile  as  they  are  now 
supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  rights  of  slave-owners. 
Sir  Henry  James  may  make  his  mind  easy  about  the 
Circular.  It  is  as  completely  dead  as  if  it  had  never 
been  issued,  and  to  keep  up  the  agitation  against  it  is, 
we  are  afraid,  waste  of  time,  unless  indeed  anybody 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  drive  poor  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
from  office. 

If  Sir  Henry  James  wishes  to  know  why  the  blunders 
of  the  Tories  do  them  so  little  harm  we  should  advise 
him  to  read  the  report  of  the  concluding  portion  of  his 
own  speech.  It  embraces  a  dismal  description  of  the 
situation  of  his  party : — “  I  see  the  ranks  of  our 
opponents,  many  in  number,  serried  in  discipline, 
devoted  and  bound  together  by  party  ties.  I  see  in  our 
own  ranks  disorganisation — some  of  it  no  doubt  the  re¬ 
sult  of  honest  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  I  regret  to  hear 
sometimes  muttered  words  and  even  divided  allegiance.” 
The  grudging  admission  that  dissatisfied  Liberals  may 
possiWy  be  honest  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Whig  official, 
but  worse  is  to  follow : — “  I  also  confess  I  see  but 
little  hope  of  strengthening  the  Liberal  party  if  we 
listen  to  the  advice  of  those  restless  men  who  now  ask 
persons  to  accept  some  great  and  radical  change  which 
they  don’t  require,  and  denounce  those  who  don’t  agree 
with  them.”  We  know  well  enoug^h  what  this  kind  of 
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turn  them  to  practical  account.  Difference  of  principle 
or  policy  is  a  thing  unknown  in  these  latter  days,  and 
lionest  politicians  know  very  well  that  party  divisions 
now  represent  a  mere  game  for  office  and  nothing  more. 
Such  being  the  theory  of  public  life  held  by  our  leaders, 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  Outs  should  expect  the  Ins  to 
give  them  a  chance  now  and  again.  It  is  not  in  mortals 
not  to  err  occasionally,  and  it  is  on  the  chance,  or 
rather  on  the  certainty  of  official  blunders  that  an 
Opposition  continues  to  exist.  What  we  complaiu  of  in 
the  conduct  of  the  present  Ministry  is  not  that  they 
make  no  mistakes,  but  their  mistakes  are  of  such  a 
character  that  they  are  of  no  use  to  the  Opposition. 
How  many  eminent  Liberals,  in  the  Press  and  on  the 
platform,  have  bewailed  the  fact  that  the  Tory  Ministry 
has  survived  several  huge  blunders,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  wrecked  the  Liberals  ?  The  fact  is  that  the 
Ministry  has  escaped  mainly  through  the  incredible 
magnitude  of  its  mistakes.  Ministers  have  gone  wrong 
so  abjectly  and  so  ignorantly  that  they  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  confess  their  fault  and  receive  pardon.  The 
Endowed  Schools  Bill,  the  Plimsoll  Bill,  and  now  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Circular,  mark  depths  of  error  seldom 
sounded  by  the  folly  of  an  English  Government.  Yet 
all  these,  to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  minor  follies,  have 
been  of  no  use  to  the  Liberals  as  a  party.  Their  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  been  snatched  from  between  their  teeth  by 
the  prompt  confession  and  apology  of  the  erring  officials. 
1  )efence  and  defiance,  in  fact,  were  in  the  three  instances 
wo  have  named  equally  out  of  the  question.  The 
blunder  was  in  each  case  so  hopeless  and  irredeemable 
that  it  had  to  bo  -^dthdrawn  and  disowned  before  the 
iJberals  had  time  to  prepare  their  harangues.  Natu¬ 
rally  the  loaders  are  very  much  disgusted. 

Sir  Henry  James  gave  expression  to  this  feeling  in 
his  speech  to  the  people  of  launton  on  Tuesday.  “  I 
know,”  ho  exclaims,  speaking  of  the  Slave  Circular, 
“  what  would  have  been  said  if  this  blunder  had  been 
committed  by  the  late  Liberal  Administration.  We 
should  have  had  Tory  association  meetings  ;  there  would 
have  been  dinners,  and  tea-drinkings,  and  deputations, 
and  denunciations,  and  there  would  have  been  a  Tory 
shriek  throughout  the  land  on  behalf  of  the  fugitive 
slave.”  It  is  a  hard  thing  that  the  Liberals  should 
have  been  deprived  of  these  delights  by  the  pusillanimous 
withdrawal  of  the  Circular.  Mr.  Forster  was  only  just  in 
time  to  get  his  British  speech  fired  off — indeed,  the  Cir¬ 
cular  was  withdrawn  before  he  had  finished  speaking. 
Sir  Henry  James  is  a  good  many  weeks  too  late,  and 
his  learnt  oration,  so  far  as  its  political  effects  are  con- 
cemed,  might  as  well  never  have  been  spoken.  Sir 
Henry  professes  to  be  anxious  to  make  no  political  capital 
out  of  the  event,  but  that,  we  know,  is  the  usual  preface 
to  the  more  ambitious  attacks  of  public  men  upon 
the  jKilicy  of  opponents.  If  Sir  Henry  James  has  not 
desired  to  make  political  capital  out  of  a  blunder  which 
lias  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  Whig  errors,  he  is 
much  more  of  an  angel  and  much  less  of  a  Whig 
than  we  take  him  to  be.  Something  more  than  zeal  for 
accuracy  in  matters  of  law  inspires  his  exhaustive  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  errors  of  the  Admiialty  Circular.  We 
need  not  follow  him  minutely  through  his  argument, 
which,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  is  valuable 
as  an  unhesitating  declaration  by  a  lawyer  of  high 
authority  that  the  orders  of  the  Circular  are  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Law  of  England,  and  could  not  bo  en- 
forct*d  by  any  commander  except  at  the  risk  of  civil 
or  even  criminal  proceedings.  We  hardly  think  the 
country  cai’es  to  hear  anything  more  in  support  of  a 
l)elier  which  it  leaped  to  instinctively  when  the  contents 
of  the  Circular  were  made  known.  Sir  Henry  James 
tried  to  adduce  reasons  why  he,  the  Attorney-General 


language  means  in  the  mouth  of  placemen 
Henry  James.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Hartington 
section  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  condemns  every  sug¬ 
gestion  of  reform,  from  whatever  side  it  may  come.  The 
Agricultural  Labourers’  Franchise  and  the  Disestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  are  not  to  be  named  before  these 
leaders  of  Liberalism,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
Judicature  Act  has  not  been  too  much  for  many  of 
them,  including  Sir  Henry  James  himself.  Does  it 
never  occur  to  these  cautious  Liberals  to  ask  themselves 
what  reason  any  sensible  men  can  have  for  preferring 
them  to  their  opponents.  If  we  are  to  keep  silent  about 
grievances  because  to  redress  them  would  involve  great 
and  radical  change,  why  should  we  keep  up  the  delu¬ 
sion  of  a  Liberal  party.  Surely  free  discussion  is  the 
first  principle  of  true  Liberalism  in  politics,  and  no  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  land,  be  its  history  and  functions  what 
they  may,  is  to  be  set  aside  as  above  criticism.  What 
on  earth  does  Sir  Henry  James  profess  to  believe  in,  or 
to  do,  that  he  and  his  friends  should  call  upon  us  to 
organise  ourselves  under  their  banner.  Here  are  Sir 
Henry’s  own  words : — “  It  has  ever  been  our  object  that 
the  popular  voice  should  find  full  expression  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  institutions  should  be  broadly 
based  upon  the  people’s  will  ” — a  pair  of  platitudes  that 
commit  the  Whig  who  uses  them  to  nothing.  Sir 
Henry  James  has  made  himself  an  eloquent  speaker 
apparently  by  the  honest  study  of  the  models  of 
eighteenth  century  eloquence  and  the  feebler  sort  of 
nineteenth  century  poetry.  A  little  tag  from  Mr.  Pitt, 
or  a  piece  of  silliness  from  Mr.  Tennyson,  is  neatly  worked 
into  his  orations,  and  gives  them  a  false  air  of 
scholarship  and  culture.  Sir  Henry,  too,  is  clever  and 
plucky,  and  is  altogether  admirably  suited  to  fight  next 
under  the  leader  in  such  a  commonplace  assembly  as 
the  present  House  of  Commons.  We  do  not  grudge 
him  his  position  or  his  influence.  But  really,  when  he 
takes  to  lecturing  the  party  on  its  disunion,  we  expect 
something  more  than  these  small  accomplishments — ■ 
something,  in  fact,  of  that  gift  of  prophecy  which  he 
modestly  disclaimed.  If  the  Liberal  party  is  to  remain 
as  Sir  Henry  describes  it — a  mere  conspiracy  for  office, 
without  courage,  or  principle,  or  the  power  or  desire  to 
conceive  measures  for  the  future  of  society — we  see  no 
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reason  why  any  honest  citizen  shonld  trouble  himself 
about  its  welfare.  We  are  as  well  content  to  see  Sir 
Richard  Bag^allay  Attorney-General  as  Sir  Henry 
James,  for  he  calls  himself  by  a  name  which  fairly 
describes  his  political  position.  We  hardly  know  what 
name  is  fittest  for  the  politicians  who  decry  reform  when 
the  country  is  not  excited,  hold  aloof  from  the  earliest 
agitations,  and  only  come  forward  when  “  the  popular 
will  acquires  full  expression.”  Hitherto  they  have  been 
called  Whigs. 


THE  AFRICAN  MASSACRE. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  Special  Commipsioner  by  whom 
the  New  York  Herald  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  are  at  present 
jointly  represented  in  Africa,  is  not  by  any  means  a  gentleman 
who  allows  his  light  to  hide  itself  under  a  bushel.  lie  first 
hurst  upon  the  world  ns  the  discoverer  of  Livingstone.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  version  of  the  facts,  which  was  adroitly 
repeated  in  several  skilfully  written  leading  articles,  Mr.  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  the  proprietor  of  the  Herald,  sent  for  him  to 
Paris,  and  told  him  that  he  was  at  once  to  start  for  Central 
Africa,  and  there  to  find  Livingstone,  dead  or  alive.  Now,  if 
Mr.  Stanley  had  had  no  notion  whatever  of  Livingstone’s 
whereabouts,  the  order  in  question  would  have  been,  as  school¬ 
boys  say,  a  very  “  large  ”  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
it  was  known,  by  the  last  letter  of  Livingstone’s  that  had 
reached  Europe,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  make 
a  sort  of  circular  tour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Taganyika  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  returning  at  the 
conclusion  of  it  to  Ujiji,  and  so  down  to  the  coast.  Uiiji,  on 
the  east  shore  of  Taganyika.  is  a  place  almost  as  well  known 
as  Nishni-Novgorod,  and  of  much  the  same  kind.  It  is  the 
furthest  point  inland  for  the  Zanzibar  caravans,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  depot  of  the  Banian  ivory  traders,  while  a  tolerably  good 
road  runs  from  it  directly  down  to  the  coast.  Obviously,  then, 
the  first  thing  for  Mr.  Stanley  was  to  make  his  way  to  Ujiji — 
a  task  by  no  means  so  diiiicult  as  might  be  supposed.  As 
soon  as  he  got  to  Ujiji,  which  did  not  take  him  a  much 
shorter  time  than  it  has  taken  other  Englishmen  who  have 
done  the  same  thing,  he  found  Livingstone  alive  and  well,  but 
unable  to  make  his  way  down  to  the  coast  for  want  of  funds. 
Such,  in  plain  words,  is  the  true  story  of  ‘  How  I  Found  Living¬ 
stone.’  But  so  much  was  made  of  the  exploit  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Stanley  became  quite  a  hero,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  he"  should  be  sent  out  to  Africa  again,  at  the  joint 
cost  of  the  Herald  and  the  Telegraph,  to  discover  anything  else 
that  might  still  remain  undiscovered,  and  to  write  home  a 
series  of  stirring  and  graphic  **  special  ”  letters.  The  Tele¬ 
graph,  always  true  to  its  pnilanthropic  sympathies,  threw,  it  is 
true,  a  sort  of  halo  over  the  matter  by  declaring  that  it  was 
Mr.  Stanley’s  mission  to  **  explore  the  haunts  of  the  slave- 
traders,”  and  to  expose  the  horrors  of  the  accursed  tratfic  in 
human  flesh  and  blood.  The  Herald,  however,  with  a  some¬ 
what  more  laudable  frankness,  admitt^  that  its  correspondent 
was  sent  to  do  pretty  much  as  be  pleased,  and  to  write  home 
as  vigorous  letters  as  he  could.  What  Mr.  Stanley  actually 
has  been  doing  we  gather  from  a  despatch,  dated  March  1, 
from  the  village  of  Kagehyi,  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  This 
interesting  document  commences  with  an  expression  of  “  devout 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  preserving  us  amid  mani¬ 
fold  perils.”  By  “  us  ”  Mr.  Stanley  would  seem  to  chiefly 
refer  to  himself,  os  almost  everybody  else  appears  to  have  been 
either  killed  by  dysentery  or  speared  by  the  natives.  ‘‘The 
Anglo-American  Expedition,”  we  are  told,  left  the  old  route 
to  Ujiji  and  Unyanyembe  as  soon  ns  possible,  and  struck  due 
north  for  the  Nyanza  Lake,  and  “  in  our  adventurous  journey 
north,”  Mr.  Stanley  writes,  “  I  imperilled  the  expedition,  and 
almost  brought  it  to  an  untimely  end,  which,  however,  happily 
for  me,  for  you,  and  for  geographers,  a  kindly  Providence 
averted.”  Nor  is  this  piety  altogether  uncalled  for.  “  During 
our  travels  through  Ugogo  Nature  and  man  alike  warred 
against  us.”  This  means,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  that  it  has 
been  unhealthy  weather,  and  that  Mr.  Stanley  and  his 
followers  have  been  shooting  down  natives  and  burning  their 
villages. 

Under  our  generally  adverse  fates  my  command  seemed  to  melt 
away ;  men  died  from  fatigue  and  famine,  many  were  left  behind  ill, 
while  many,  again,  deserted.  Promises  of  reward,  kindness, 
threats,  punishments,  had  no  effect.  The  expedition  seemed 
doomed.  The  white  men,  though  selected  out  of  the  ordinary  class 
of  Englishmen,  did  their  work  bravely — nay,  I  may  say  heroically. 
Though  suffering  from  fever  and  dysentery,  insulted  by  natives, 
marching  under  the  heat  and  equatorial  rainstorms,  they  at  all 
times  proved  themselves  of  noble,  manly  natures,  stout-hearted, 
brave,  and— better  than  all — true  Christians.  Unrepining,  they 
bore  their  hard  fate  and  worse  fare  ;  resignedly  they  endured  their 
arduous  troubles,  cheerfully  performed  their  allotted  duties,  and  at 
ftU  times  commended  themselves  to  my  good  opinion. 


No  one  of  course  supposes  that  African  travelling  is  exactly 
easy  work,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  by  the 
time  he  had  reached  Vinyata,  a  village  of  the  Waturu  tribe, 
in  the  Leewumbu  Valley,  Mr.  Stanley  had  gone  through  a 
fair  amount  of  toil  and  trouble.  It  was  at  Vinyatn,  however, 
that  his  difficulties  appear  really  to  have  begun.  Here  he 
found  the  natives  “  surly  and  suspicious,”  and  noticed  that 
they  greedily  eyed  his  bales  and  goods  which  were  drying 
in  the  sun.  On  the  third  day  “  the  war-cry  of  the  Waturu 
was  heard  resounding  through  each  of  the  two  hundred 
villages  of  the  Leewumbu  valley.”  There  is  a  Homeric  touch 
about  these  “  two  huudred  ”  villages,  and  all  that  follows  is 
in  the  same  strain.  “  Suddenly  we  saw  the  outskirts  of  the 
camp  darkened  by  about  a  hundred  natives  in  full  war  costume. 
Feathers  of  the  bustard,  the  eagle,  and  the  kite  waved  above 
some  of  their  heads ;  the  mane  of  the  zebra  and  the  giratl'e 
encircled  other  swarthy  brows  ;  in  their  left  hands  they  held 
bows  and  arrows,  while  in  their  right  they  bore  spears.”  A 
“  palaver  ”  followed,  but  without  much  effect,  and  Mr.  Stanley, 
although  ‘Still  hoping  “  that  war  might  be  prevented  by  a  little 
diplomacy,”  opened  his  ammunition  boxes,  stockaded  his 
camp,  and,  “  without  ostentation,’’  made  all  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  to  defend  himself.  Perhaps  there  was  a  little  more 
ostentation  than  was  necessary.  Opening  ammunition  boxes, 
serving  out  cartridges,  and  throwing  up  a  stockade,  are  hardly 
proceedings  of  strict  “  diplomacy,”  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Waturu  may  have  misunderstood  their  pur¬ 
pose.  Anyhow  they  appear  to  have  made  some  counter 
demonstrations  of  diplomacy  on  their  own  side.  “  A  shower 
of  arrows  fell  all  round  us.”  It  does  not  seem  that  anybody 
was  killed,  or  even  wounded ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  supposed 
that  the  Waturu  intended  nothing  more  than  to  show  their 
strength.  Mr.  Stanley,  however,  thought  otherwise.  “  .Sixty 
soldiers,  held  in  readiness,  were  at  once  ordered  to  deploy  iu 
front  of  the  camp,  fifty  yards  off ;  the  Wanguana,  or  freemen 
of  Zanzibar,  obedient  to  the  command,  rushed  out  of  the 
camp,  and  the  battle  commenced.”  While  the  sixty  Wanguana 
I  were  shooting  down  the  Waturu  outside  the  camp,  Mr.  Stanley 
and  his  other  followers  were  toiling  inside  at  the  stockade, 
and  throwing  up  lofty  platforms  for  sharpshooters.  When  the 
Wanguana  at  last  returned  they  “  announced  that  fifteen  of 
the  enemy  were  killed,  while  a  great  many  more  were  wounded 
and  borne  off*  by  their  friends.  All  my  men  had  distinguished 
themselves — even  ‘  Bull,’  my  British  Imll-dog,  had  seized  one 
of  the  Waturu  by  the  leg,  and  haa  given  him  a  taste 
of  the  power  of  the  sharp  canines  of  his  breed  before 
the  poor  savage  was  mercifully  despatched  by  n  Sni¬ 
der  bullet.”  So  ended  the  first  evening  of  the  war. 
Next  morning,  not  unnaturally,  “the  enemy  appeared 
in  greater  force  than  ever,”  and  Mr.  Stanley,  without  so  much 
as  attempting  a  parley,  at  once  commenced  hostilities  on  his 
own  account.  “  I  selected,”  he  tells  us,  “  four  experienced 
men  to  lead  four  several  detachments,  and  gave  orders  that 
they  should  march  in  different  directions  through  the  valley, 
and  meet  at  some  high  rocks  distant  five  miles  off* ;  that  they 
should  seize  upon  all  cattle,  and  burn  every  village  as  soon  as 
taken.  Obedient  to  the  command  they  sallied  forth  from  the 
camp,  and  thus  began  the  second  day’s  fight.”  Of  these  four 
detachments  one,  it  is  some  slight  satisfaction  to  know,  was 
“  slaughtered  to  a  man,”  and  a  second  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate  had  not  reinforcements  come  up  from  behind,  and 
“poured  a  volley  into  the  rear  of  the  astonished  enemy.” 
Meantime  the  other  two  detachments  were  butchering  away 
right  and  left. 

Smoke  was  seen  issuing  from  the  south  and  south-east,  inform¬ 
ing  us  that  the  third  and  fourth  detachments  were  pursuing  their 
way  victoriously  ;  and  soon  a  score  or  more  villages  were  enwrapped 
iu  dense  volumes  of  smoke.  Even  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  we 
beheld  burning  villages,  and  shortly  after  the  blazing  settlements 
to  the  north  and  east  announced  our  triumph  on  all  sides.  Towards 
evening  the  soldiers  returned,  bringing  cattle  and  an  abundance 
of  grain  to  the  camp;  but  when  the  muster-roll  was  called  I  foua<! 

I  had  lost  twenty-one  men,  who  had  been  killed,  while  th'irty-five 
deaths  of  the  enemy  were  reported. 

So  ended  the  second  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  we 
do  not  even  gather  that  the  slightest  hostile  demonstration  was 
offered.  None  the  less,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  own  bull¬ 
dog,  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  Herald 
pursued  his  bloody  work. 

We  renewed  the  battle  with  sixty  good  men,  who  received  in¬ 
structions  to  proceed  to  the  extreme  length  of  the  valley,  and 
destroy  what  had  been  left  on  the  previous  day.  These  came  to  a 
strong  and  large  village  on  the  north-east,  which,  after  a  slight 
resistance,  they  entered,  loading  themselves  with  their  grain,  and 
afterwards  setting  the  village  on  fire.  L>ng  before  noon  it  was 
clearly  seen  that  the  savages  had  had  enough  of  war,  and  wore 
quite  demoralised,  so  that  our  people  returned  through  the  now 
silent  and  blackened  valley  without  molestation.  Just  before  day¬ 
break  on  the  fourth  day  we  quitted  our  camp  and  contiuued  our 
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journey  north-west,  wit!i  provisions  sufficient  to  last  us  six  days, 
leaving  the  people  of  Jturu  to  ponder  on  the  harsh  fate  they  had 
drawn  on  themselves  by  their  greed,  treachery,  and  wanton 
munlerous  attack  on  peaceful  strangers. 

This  frank  narrative  hardly  calls  for  comment.  Even  if 
fightincr  were  neces-sary  on  the  first  day — which  is  more  than 
doubtful  —  the  butchery  of  the  second  and  third  days,  the 
burning,  the  robbing,  and  the  plundering,  were  entirely  un¬ 
called  for  and  unprovoked.  The  best  that  is  to  be  hoped  is 
that  the  whole  story  may  be  somewhat  more  highly  coloured 
than  is  strictly  necessary.  If  it  be  true  in  its  essential  de¬ 
tails,  the  discoverer  of  Invingstone  presents  himself  in  a  light 
very  little  better  than  that  of  an  itinerant  bandit  and  cut¬ 
throat,  with  a  special  commission  to  write  for  the  Acic  1  ork 
Herald.  When  the  Ihiih/  Teleijraph  announced  that  Mr. 
Stanley  was  about  to  explore  the  Jiaunts  of  the  slave-traders 
with  a  view  to  exposing  their  infamous  cruelties,  it  could 
hardly  have  foreseen  the  infamous  cruelties  he  was  going  to 
perpetrate  on  his  own  account.  The  Waturu  are  not  likely 
to  forget  the  wicked  and  wanton  havoc  that  has  been  done, 
and  for  years  to  come  the  neighbourhood  of  Irauiba  will  be 
simply  impassable  for  all  white  men.  This  is  what  comes  of 
sending  out  Mr.  Stanley  to  aid  the  cause  of  Christianity  and 
civilisation  by  exploring  the  haunts  of  the  slave-traders.  Of 
the  two  we  should  say  that  the  wretched  Waturu  would  pro¬ 
bably  prefer  an  average  slave-trader  to  the  Special  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  New  York  Herald. 


REFORM  STRUGGLES. 

V. — National  Education. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  state  of  education  in  England  was 
•imply  lamentable,  although  “  friends  of  education  ”  were  nu¬ 
merous  in  every  town,  and  though  educational  foundations,” 
rich,  prosperous,  and  renowned,  attested  the  piety  and  munifi¬ 
cence  of  patrons  who  had  lived  in  far-ofi*  times,  and  of  persons 
who  more  recently  had  acted  on  the  good  old  trutn  that 
“learning  is  better  than  house  or  lands.”  The  Universities 
were  splendid,  their  fame  was  in  all  the  earth,  but  for  the  poor 
there  was  little  hope  of  any  large  number  ever  finding  tneir 
way  from  the  lot  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
The  “  hind  ”  in  charge  of  certain  interests  on  a  large  estate 
signed  his  name  with  a  black  cross.  The  petty  shopkeeper 
kept  his  accounts  in  strokes,  perpendicular  and  horizontal, 
chalked  up  on  the  inside  of  a  smoke-blackened  cupboard-door. 
One  such  cash-book  I  remember  well ;  a  full  down-stroke  was 
a  penny,  a  half  horizontal  one  a  halfpenny,  a  small  stroke  at  an 
angle,  say  of  forty- five,  three  farthings.  When  the  amount 
reached  shillings  it  was  a  very  circumlocutory  aflair.  When 
publicans  kept  books  on  this  principle  the  popular  belief  was 
that  their  chalk  was  cut  so  tuat  it  had  two  prongs,  and  for 
every  “glass”  marked  two.  No  wonder  that  landowners  in 
search  of  overlookers,  and  manufacturers  in  search  of  foremen 
looked  over  the  Tweed  for  what  they  sought,  and  pushed  their 
own  equally  fine  workmen  to  the  background.  Vet  nothing 
was  commoner  than  for  men  of  tlie  weiilthy  classes  to  express 
very  strong  opinions  against  teaching  the  poor.  The  National 
School,  with  its  “benefaction  ’  inscril^'d  on  the  whitewashed  wall, 
and  its  catechism  and  enforced  church  attendance,  was  repugnant 
to  Dissenters  and  to  men  of  what  was  known  as  “  free  thought.” 
The  British  School  was  of  comparatively  limited  power  every¬ 
where.  Then  there  was  in  some  towns  a  kind  of  school 
between  these,  the  gift  of  some  man  wise  enough  to  provide, 
but  of  course  for  only  a  small  number  of  boys— a  purely 
secular  school.  1  knew  one  such  school,  small  and  unpreten¬ 
tious,  the  gift  of  a  (Quaker ;  and  1  know,  too,  that  many  a  man 
who  occupies  a  good  position  among  men  to-day  owedl  every¬ 
thing  to  that  school.  It  was  dreadfully  hard  for  a  lad  iu  poor 
circumstances  to  find  books  to  read.  Religious  tracts — silly 
maudlin  stulf,  in  the  main — he  could  have  in  abundance  from 
both  church  and  chapel.  Circulating  libraries  gave  him,  at  a 
half[>euny  a  volume  for  so  many  days,  ‘  The  Children  of  the 
Abbey,’  ‘  The  Brigand  Chief,’  and  literature  of  the  same  class, 
and  he  could  stand  at  shop  windows  and  commit  ballads  to 
memory  without  any  cost  whatever,  or  “  tell  stories  ”  under 
the  dim  lamp  at  the  street  corner  the  winter  evening  through. 
Mechanics’  Institutions  altered  all  this  so  far  as  towns  of  above 
a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  were  concerned,  and  the  cheap 
press  has  forced  its  way  now  into  every  village ;  the  English 
lad  has  at  last  a  chance  in  the  Little  of  life  of  rising  from  the  ranks, 
but  thirty  years  ago  his  chance  was  a  poor  one,  and  fifty  years 
ago  ho  scarcelv  had  any  chance  whatever. 

W  hen  Mr.  Forster’s  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
many  poisons  who  remembered  how  the  hateful  bickerings  of 
churches  and  chapels  had  for  generations  barred  out  the  poor 
from  education  said  (and  the  present  writer  pleads  guilty  to 
being  with  them),  “  Give  us  education,  and  leave  the  rest  to 


the  nation.  Do  not  stand  on  trifies,  and  in  the  end  we  shall 
beat  all  the  churches  and  all  the  squires.”  And  we  shall.  It 
may  be  very  wrong  to  feel  so,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  at  times 
to  escape  the  sin  of  an  almost  wild  pleasure  iu  the  fact  that 
those  little  ragged  sons  and  dau|^hter8  of  masons  and  quarry- 
men,  of  shoemakers  and  rope-spinners,  are  at  last  likely  to  be 
put  on  a  fair  field  without  favour  with  the  sons  of  the  upper 
and  middle-class  people,  to  make  their  way  to  whatever  their 
tastes  and  gifts  may  lead  them.  Let  this  go  on  for  a  few 
years,  and  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see  with  respect  to 
many  social  and  political  problems  which  at  present  seem  too 
hard*  to  lie  solved.  The  transformation  effected  during  the  last 
thirty  years  has  been  marvellous.  AVe  have  seen  the  literary 
institution,  the  free  library,  springing  up  everywhere,  and 
crowded  w  ith  men,  old  and  young,  and  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  young  women,  in  many  cases  reading  the  best  literature,  and 
carrying  away  impressions  which  must  bear  fruit,  and  which  in 
no  case  can  be  other  than  ennobling.  The  next  great  point  of 
all  is  to  honestly  cairj'  out  the  compulsory  clauses  of  tne  Edu¬ 
cation  Act,  and  beat  the  churches  on  their  own  ground,  as 
they  have  already  been  beaten  in  several  places,  and  notably  in 
Bradford.  Yet  I  heard,  not  so  very  long  ago,  a  gentleman, 
now  on  the  fore-front  of  educational  operations,  and  very 
recently  a  speaker  in  its  defence,  winning  much  applause  by 
asking  a  meeting  of  electors,  subsequently  his  constituents, 
such  questions  as,  “  Would  you  allow  a  policeman  to  enter 
your  house  and  take  away  your  child  to  school?”  It  was 
an  outdoor  pieeting,  never,  I  believe,  reported,  but  it  must 
be  difficult  for  more  than  the  present  writer  to  avoid  thinking 
of  those  altogether  disgraceful  questions  when  this  gen¬ 
tleman’s  glownng  words  appear  in  favour  of  what  he  then 
condemned.  In  fact.  Dissenters  must  share  with  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  the  opprobrium  of  stopping  the  way  to  popular 
education.  If  they  could  have  made  up  their  minds  sooner, 
as  they  at  last  made  them  up  so  decisively,  to  say,  “  Then  let 
it  be  secular,”  we  should  at  present  have  been  far  beyond  the 
threshold  of  national  education.  That  decision  helped  greatly 
to  force  the  action  of  Parliament ;  and  if  we  fail  now  to  use 
the  measure  as  it  may  be  used,  if  we  allow  priests  or  preachers, 
or  any  other  class  of  persons  whatever,  to  divert  the  good  into 
evil  channels,  the  present  generation  will  have  a  poor  appe^ 
ance  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  AVe  must  wring  for  the  nation 
the  justice  that  no  Church  ever  voluntarily  conceded. 

AVe  need  not,  in  bringing  up  the  educational  struggle  to  the 
present  year,  go  farther  back  than  the  reign  of  the  first  George, 
and  even  there  we  shall  find  only  very  frail  foundations  for  a 
future  fabric  firm  and  strong.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  earlier  davs  the  different  classes  of  society  were  pretty  much 
on  a  level  in  “  neither  reading  nor  writing.”  Education  was 
not  the  rule,  but  the  exception.  The  men  who  led  and  the  men 
who  follow*^  in  the  early  wars  in  France,  or  in  the  AVars  of  the 
Roses,  were  far  more  nearly  together  than  the  men  wl^o  led  and 
the  men  who  followed  at  \A'aterloo.  The  name  of  at  least  one 
man  who  would  have  been  promoted  after  the  Balaclava 
Charge,  “  only  he  was  no  scholar,”  has  come  before  the  public 
in  connection  with  the  recent  banquet.  Three  or  four 
centuries  ago  that  would  have  been  a  very  slight  impediment 
to  his  success.  For  successive  generations — let  us  say,  from 
the  time  that  printing  became  a  power — the  rich  and  pc^ 
drifted  apart,  almost  without  knowing  it  perhaps  in  the  main, 
and,  before  they  knew  rightly  that  the  gulf  was  growing  so 
wide,  the  former  were  so  far  on  in  the  race  that  the  latter  never 
were  able  to  overtake  them  in  ordinarily  fair  running.  Bene¬ 
volent  men  left  money  to  educate  poor  boys,  but  as  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  bequests  increased  in  value,  wealthy  people  seized 
them  till  educational  endowments  became  one  of  the  gr^test  of 
social  mockeries.  AVho  does  not  know  some  “  foundation”  for 
the  education  of  so  many — six  or  twelve  perhaps — poor  boys 
becoming  the  means  of  educating  a  hirge  number  of  the  chil(^n 
of  the  wealthy,  of  establishing  a  grand  boarding  “  establish¬ 
ment,”  in  utter  disregard  of  the  intent  of  the  testator  ?  The 
Educational  Commission  appointed  by  the  late  Government  ]^d 
as  one  of  its  members  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  ablest  of  living 
educational  workers,  the  Rev.  Canon  Robinson,  but  the  Com¬ 
mission  found  such  a  mass  of  corruption,  and  every  step^  waa 
contested  with  such  malevolent  purpose,  that  comparatively 
little  could  be  done.  It  was  not  a  faultless  Commission,  but  it 
was  more  earnest  about  its  work  in  some  fundamental  particu¬ 
lars  than  any  other  of  the  kind  this  generation  has  known,  and 
it  touched  a  larger  number  of  social  sores  than  the  public  1^ 
yet  perceived.  One  of  the  first  works  of  a  “  reformed  ”  Parlia¬ 
ment  ought  to  have  been  a  complete  overhauling  of  “  foundar 
tions  ”  educational  and  otherwise,  but  the  present  Parliament 
has  little  taste  for  any  such  work. 

It  would  not  be  a  bad  course  of  study  for  young  men  to  go 
carefully  through  the  various  histories  of  England,  and  note 
the  large  amount  of  space  given  to  educational  progress  in  the 
higher  branches  compared  with  the  space  given  to  what  hw 
come  to  be  called  national  education.  It  would  not  be  a  bM 
subject  for  debating  clubs.  Even  our  best  histories  (be  it  said 
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with  all  respect)  rarely  de^nd  to  the  back  slums.  We  see 
how  the  nation  comported  itself  in  policy  or  war,  in  the  face 
of  other  nations ;  how  its  revenue,  its  commerce,  its  manu> 
fecture,  its  accumulated  wealth  increased.  When  Princes  laid 
foundation-stones  of  preat  buildings  the  event  was  marked  as 
memorable.  But  rightly  looked  at  there  was  something  tenfold 
more  memorable  in  those  projects  of  Robert  Owen  s,  to  give 
property,  education,  and  social  freedom  at  the  same  time  to 
poor  men.  What  really  was  it  to  workmen — what  is  it  to  the 
workmen  now — that  Oxford  had  this  great  scholar  or  Cam¬ 
bridge  that,  so  loi^  as  the  class  that  had  been  left  behind  in  the 
great  race  was  being  left  farther  and  farther  behind  with  everv 
new  victory  of  the  Universities  ?  The  man  cutting  out  witL 
cunning  hand  those  heads  which  all  men  stop  to  admire  on  the 
fronts  of  our  fine  buildings,  or  twisting  upward  on  sound 
mathematical  principles  his  hanging  stairs,  or  bringing  to  per¬ 
fection  his  hipped  roof  or  trussed  l^m,  or  carving  on  wood 
and  stone  those  graceful  designs  which  adorn  and  give  bright¬ 
ness  to  the  palace,  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  Universities. 
The  poor  girl  at  her  straw  bonnets,  at  her  ball  dresses,  at  her 
shoe-tops,  what  had  she  to  do  with  Oxford  P — what  cared  she 
that  somebody’s  son  had  been  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge  ? 
The  great  masses  of  the  people  had  seen  religious  sects  start  up 
as  by  magic  the  moment  the  education  of  the  poor  was  so  much 
as  spoken  of  with  a  view  to  action,  and  at  last  the  poor  grew 
sick  of  educational  **  movements,”  and  all  other  work  de¬ 
signate  by  slang  phrases,  and  drift^  into  purely  working-class 
org^isations,  to  win  fair  play  at  all  risks  against  capital, 
against  religious  bodies,  i^inst  Parliament,  and  against  the 
Crown.  That,  wrap  it  up  as  we  may  in  words,  is  what  the 
issue  came  to,  and  many  a  stout  effort  has  been  needed  that  the 
issue  should  not  be  driven  home. 

The  reign  of  the  first  Geoi^e  is  marked  by  historians  as  notable 
chiefly  for  the  fact  that  the  King  was  a  foreigner,  in  a  sense 
unknown  in  Bngland  since  William  the  Conqueror.  lie  knew 
nothing  of  English  parties,  cared  nothing  for  English  habits, 
was  more  than  willing  to  let  affairs  take  their  course  so  long  as 
they  did  not  touch  the  throne.  Threatened  by  the  Pretender, 
and  by  a  state  of  society  in  England  ready  to  take  fire  at  the 
least  spark,  he  saw  without  a  wince  his  Parliament  prolong 
its  own  existence  for  four  years  beyond  the  time  for  which 
it  had  been  elected — that  is,  pass  the  Septennial  Bill, 
one  the  most  arbitrary  acts  in  the  annals  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended.  Riot 
Acts  were  passed  and  put  in  force  with  the  utmost 
rigour  for  the  most  trivial  offences,  for  what,  indeed,  in  many 
cases  came  before  many  years  to  be  looked  upon  as  public 
virtues.  Commerce  began  to  take  unexampled  forms  oi  wild 
and  reckless  speculation,  at  the  same  time  that  political 
prisoners  were  being  transported  in  large  bodies  to  the  planta¬ 
tions.  There  is  much  involved  in  such  a  fact  as  that  one 
**  Thomas  John"  had  1,000/.  for  carrying  130  of  the  Preston 
prisoners”  to  their  doom.  Another  such  cargo  of  thirty  mastered 
the  crew  of  the  transport  vessel,  and  carried  the  vessel  to  France 
and  sold  her  there.  How  curious  it  would  be  to  trace  the 
descendants  of  those  men.  No  fewer  than  100  bubble  Com¬ 
panies  were  before  the  country  at  one  time,  and  were  by  pro¬ 
clamation  declared  common  nuisances,  and  penalties  of  600/. 
decreed  against  all  brokers  who  did  business  in  the  shares. 
Meanwhile,  press  prosecutions  increased  apace,  and  printers  and 
writers  were  put  in  the  pillory,  and  fined  in  amounts  which 
made  imprisonment  perpetual.  Socie^  seemed,  indeed,  as  if 
about  to  resolve  itself  into  chaos.  Immoral  clubs — that  is, 
organisations  avowedly  for  immorality — were  established.  The 
“  Mohawks  ”  (those  upper-class  rowdies  and  cowards  who  at¬ 
tacked  and  illtreated  unarmed  men  and  women),  were  in  all 
their  glory,  torturing  poor  old  men  and  calling  it  fun,  and  in  all 
respects  proving  themselves  brave  as  lions  against  the  >veak  and 
helpless.  The  education  of  the  poor  made  one  important  mark. 
“Cliarity  Schools,”  purely  voluntary,  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Anne,  were  multiplied  greatly,  especially  in  London,  and  became 
during  the  reign  of  George  a  marked  feature  of  social  life. 
Little  more  there  is  to  say  of  popular  education ;  a  great  deal 
more  of  high  learning.  Was  it  not  the  time  of  Newton,  of 
Addison,  of  Burnet,  of  Flamstead,  of  South  (with  his  “  im¬ 
mortal  ”  sermons),  of  Parnell,  of  Prior,  of  hletcher  of  Saltoun  ? 
Indeed,  the  reader  will  find  that  it  was  so ;  it  was  the  time  of 
great  learning,  and  the  time  of  the  first  charity  schools. 

Geoige  II.  had  the  rebellion  of  ’46  on  his  hands,  and  that 
most  disagreeable  of  social  facts,  Methodism.  What  did  poor 
George  know  of  Arminianism  and  Calvinism,  of  Wesley  as 
against  Whitfield  ?  He  knew  good  plum  pudding,  it  is  said ; 
was  fond  of  seeing  soldiers  on  parade,  shared  with  mistresses  the 
affection  he  owed  to  his*  wife,  as  his  predecessor  had  done  in 
the  sight  of  England  and  of  the  sun ;  but  of  Wesley — nothing  I 
He  had  a  glimmering  that  there  was  something  fine  about 
Wolfe  dj-ing  at  Quebec,  and  the  highest  compliment  that  can 
be  paid  Wolfe  is  that  his  gracious  Sovereign  had  the  same 
opinion  of  “  the  butcher  of  Culloden.”  Never,  people  said,  in 
ancient  or  modern  times  was  there  a  hero  like  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 


berland.  Hannibal  had  talked  of  Julius  Cresar,  of  Alexander 
of  Scipio,  then  of  himself,  and  of  what  his  victory  over  Scipio 
would  have  meant.  But  the  Duke  excelled  them  all.  So  said 
the  parasites ;  and  so  said  the  King.  Clive  won  Plassey  in 
this  reign ;  but  that  was  a  very  simple  matter,  no  royal  duke 
being  there.  •  There  were  great  men,  too,  in  all  departments  of 
thought  and  action.  Who  that  has  waded  through  the 
histories  in  the  British  Museum  ever  passed  without  respect 
the  big  folio  of  I^aurence  Echard  ?  I)e  Foe,  too,  died  while  George 
lived  ;  so  did  Congreve,  and  Gay,  and  Edward  Halley,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  and  Bolingbroiku,  and  Jfishop  Berkeley,  and 
Butler  of  the  ‘  Aualogv’,’  and  Philip  Doderidge,  and  Jonathan 
Swift,  and  Pope,  and  Dr.  Watts,  and  Allan  Ramsay,  and 
Thomson  of  the  ‘  Seasons,’  and  Fielding  the  fiither  of  English 
fiction,  and  I  do  not  know  who  besides.  It  was  a  glorious 
reign  certainly.  Then  observe,  our  National  Debt,  which  was 
62,092,236/.  in  the  year  1727,  became  rounded  off  to  close  upon 
147,000,000/.  at  the  peace  of  1702,  just  after  the  death  of  this 
second  George.  No  one  can  say  there  was  not  an  increase  of 
dignity  here.  Look,  again,  at  the  patriotism  of  the  poor.  An 
agricultural  labourer  at  the  end  of  this  reign  lived  (six  pennj'- 
worth  of  “  flesh  ”  is  allowed  in  the  estimate)  on  about  seven 
I  and  fourpence  halfpenny  a  week.  The  taxes  on  this  amounted 
to  a  laiw  part  of  the  whole.  What  a  grand  thing  that  was  I 
When  CobDett  was  asked  by  a  young  man  “  What  books  ought 
I  to  read  P  ”  the  reply  is  said  to  have  been,  “  Read  my  books, 
sir.”  People  callecl  it  egotism.  Well,  individuality  is  egotism, 
but  we  should  like  to  echo  the  advice,  and  say  to  every  young 
man,  **  Read  Oobbett.”  Jl®  i*  not  yet  out  of  date.  He  throws 
the  light  of  genius  on  these  reigns.  So  indeed  does  Thackeray, 
in  all  respects  one  of  the  truest  men  ever  given  to  England,  a 
man  never  likely  to  have  been  caressed  by  any  Court ;  but  then 
Thackeray  never  knew  as  Cobbett  knew  the  wants  and  woes  of 
the  poor. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  subject  of  our  paper — how  stood 
National  Education  when  George  died  ?  Were  the  poor  any 
the  better  for  the  lives  of  Swift,  of  Newton,  of  Addison,  and 
others  ?  They  must  have  been  better  indirectly,  for  no  such 
men  ever  lived  in  vain,  take  their  influence  in  what  light 
we  may ;  but  the  fact  of  their  influence  on  the  masses  of  the 
nation  is  not  apparent.  The  only  other  really  noteworthy  facts 
I  find  in  this  reign  are  in  the  efforts  of  the  Wesleyans.  They 
began  “  night  schools,”  in  many  cases  free.  They  did  more 
Strange  to  say  for  such  a  body,  they  taught  “  reading,  writing, 
and  counting,”  even  on  Sundays.  John  Wesley  had  demurr^ 
to  the  “  devil  having  all  the  best  tunes.”  He  had  sense  enough 
also  to  demur  to  the  devil  having  all  the  Sunday  for  sancti¬ 
moniousness.  It  was  strange,  but  it  was  the  fact.  Perhaps 
the  Methodists  were  really  the  first  religious  body  that  reduce 
to  practice  the  ignoble  sentiment  lately  expressed  by  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon  in  words  very  like  “  I  judge  a  man's  religion  by  what  he 
gives  ” — a  very  bad  sentiment  indeed,  because  it  involves  know¬ 
ing  the  real  position  of  the  man  who  is  expected  to  “  give,” 
that  W'ould  involve  a  new  form  of  confession,  which  tantalises 
and  torments  people  who  think  that  religion  and  cash  accounts 
might  be  kept  in  thorough  accord,  without  the  minister  of  the 
former  being  made  acquainted  with  the  items  of  the  latter. 
But  whatever  fault  the  Methodists  had,  they  had  all  the  spirit 
of  John  Knox  for  raising  the  poor  out  of  the  mire,  and  that 
will  be  their  glory  for  all  time.  They  form  the  on©  sound 
educational  lact  on  a  large  organised  scale  in  the  reign  of 
Geoi^e  H.  g 

George  III.  began  to  reign  in  1700,  and  about  four  years  • 
later  a  little  fellow,  very  memorable  in  educational  matters,  first 
saw  daylight  in  an  obscure  street  in  Portsmouth.  It  was  a 
right  royal  birth  that,  though  they  only  called  the  child  John 
Pounds,  and  at  the  prtqier  time  made  him  a  shoemaker — 
nay,  was  it  not  merely  a  cobbler  P  When  Dr.  Carey,  the 
Baptist  missionary,  attained  to  distinction,  as  a  wise,  good,  and 
learned  man,  of  dining  wdth  Governors-General,  he  was  amused 
one  day  by  hearing  a  lady,  seated  directly  opposite  to  him  at  a 
dinner  at  Government  House,  Calcutta,  asking  her  neighbour 
(all  unconscious  of  w  ho  the  person  opposite  was)  “  Was  not  ho 
(Dr.  Carey)  a  shoemaker  P  ’  The  old  man  s  eyes  must  have 
twinkled  as  ho  replied,  “  No,  madam,  only  a  cobbler.”  And  he 
was  strictly  right.  The  Baptists  lately  exhibited  at  a  meeting, 
with  noble  pride,  his  signboard — “  William  Carey,  Cobbler.” 
One  w  onders  if  Portsmouth  preserves  the  signboard  of  John 
Pounds.  One  wonders  farther  when  it  will  erect  a  monument 
to  his  memory  in  some  leading  thoroughfare,  as  Carlisle  erected 
one  to  Mr.  Steel,  facing  Ijord  Lonsdale,  in  its  main  street,  and 
as  Manchester,  or  Salford  rather,  erected  one  to  Joseph  Brother- 
ton,  with  a  terse  inscription  which  1  hardly  dare  to  quote  from 
memory,  but  of  which  the  purport  is— “  My  wealth  is  not  in 
the  extent  of  my  possessions,  but  in  the  fewness  of  my  wants.” 

I  have  seen  little  mill  lads  looking  up  to  that  monument  of  a 
true  hero— a  simple,  unalfected,  brave  man,  such  a  man  as 
Manchester  loves  to  honour— and  learning  great  lessons.  I 
know  little  of  Portsmouth  Mayors  generally,  but  1  chance  to 
know,  by  repute,  of  one  of  its  recent  Mayors,  who  has  public 
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gpirit  enough  for  a  great  many  things,  and  a  great  deal  left  for 
many  more.  Could  not  he  who  has  done  so  much,  put  us  up  (I  say 
**  us ’’—all  England)  a  statue  to  John  Pounds  P  Koyal  George 
had  innumerable  palaces  from  1700  to  1776,  and  on  the  whole 
was  a  respectable  man— not  by  any  means  a  vulgarly  licentious 
man,  but  one  who  believed  that  the  universe  had  a  living  God. 
But  he  had  the  palaces  all  the  same ;  and  the  dignity  too,  for  the 
debt  grew  to  close  upon  630,000,000/.,  and  the  interest  to  a  little 
more  than  27,000,000/.  John  Pounds  had  a  room  about  six 
yards  long  and  two  yards  wide.  There  was  his  throne — his 
shoemaker’s  stool.  Shoemakers  have  always  been  noted  for 
thinking.  The  “  Figaros  ”  of  the  Continent  may  talk  ;  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  St.  Crispin  think.  John  Pounds  thought  (mind,  there 
was  no  free  press  then  to  help  him  efiectually  to  a  decision), 
and  the  result  of  his  thoughts  was  that  those  little  ragamuffins 
making  havoc  of  paving  stones  and  other  things  outside  his 
palace  had  souls  as  well  as  bodies,  and  that,  even  if  they  had 
had  no  souls,  the  bodies  were  interesting,  and  he  bought  slates 
and  books  (not  many  books,  though),  and  called  in  one  after 
another  to  the  shoemaker’s  stool.  There  he  dictated,  set  sums 
and  copy-heads,  talked  common  sense — was  a  grand  pro¬ 
fessor,  hammering  shoes  all  the  time — cobbling.  AV’hat  would 
the  eloquence  of  Chatham,  the  bitterness  of  Junius,  the  wild 
(but  useful)  license  of  John  Wilkes,  the  eloquence  of  Burke, 
the  trenchant  reasonings  of  Paine,  or  Priestley,  or  Bentham,  or 
anybody  whatever,  have  been  if  there  had  not  been  underlying 
all  the  work  represented  by  John  Pounds?  He  died  in  1839,  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  72,  about  the  time  that  Sir  l)e  Lacy  Evans 
was  aefending  the  British  Foreign  Legion  which  had  been 
lighting  in  Spain,  while  Lord  Ashley  was  busied  with  factory 
hours,  and  trade-unions  finding  their  way  both  to  influence 
and  power,  and  Chartists  trying  and  failing  in  insurrection. 
Secret  Committees  ;  the  “Six  Points  Frost,  Williams,  and 
Jones  ;  spies,  infonuers,  mass  meetings,  monster  petitions,  were 
features  of  the  two  or  three  last  years  of  the  life  of  John  Pounds. 
5Ieanwhile  captains  of  fine  vessels,  men  successful  in  business 
and  otherwise,  were  dropping  in  with  grateful  thanks  to  the 
old  shoemaker,  telling  him  that  they  traced  all  their  success 
to  his  little  room  six  yards  long  and  two  wide.  George  III. 
had  been  dead  say  19  years,  and  the  first  gentleman 
in  Europe  was  on  the  throne.  Napoleon  had  been  disposed  of, 
America  lost,  a  few  months  had  gone  since  “  Peterloo,”  the 
frightful  massacre — on  ground  upon  which  the  Manchester  Free- 
Trade  Hall  now  stands — of  the  people  of  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful,  and  at  the  same  time  gentle,  of  English  counties, 
had  passed  into  history.  I^t  anTone  who  doubts  this  view  of 
I.ancashire  watch  the  people  of  IVIanchester  botanising,  going 
away  on  their  “  cheap  trips,”  reading  in  the  noble  free  libraries, 
crowding  round  some  itinerant  harmonium-player  in  the  streets. 
They  have  faults,  I  know,  but  a  gentler,  kindlier  people  do  not 
e  :ist.  No  one  who  siw  would  ever  forget  one  great  meeting  in  the 
Free-Trade  Hall — a  meeting  like  a  sea  of  human  faces — where, 
amid  laughter  quite  contacious,  the  people  absolutely  refused 
to  hear  a  word  from  Mr.  Beales,  and  called  for  Mr.  Bright. 
Mr.  Beales  did  not  understand  them.  He  ought  to  have 
laughed ;  he  “  looked  daggers,”  and  his  chance  was  gone.  Mr. 
Bright  did  not  laugh,  but  then  they  knew  him ;  he  was  of  the 
family  of  the  big  meeting,  and  w  hen  he  spoke  you  might,  to 
use  an  old  and  expressive  phrase,  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 
1  suppose  that,  if  the  world  w’ero  taken  through,  no  more  in¬ 
telligent  towms  than  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  Glasgow  could  be  found ;  of  course,  I  am  taking 
instances  merely.  You  see  lads  in  fustian  clothes  who  are 
studying  hard  when  the  day’s  work  is  over.  You  see  employers 
w'ho  encourage  the  studies  with  real  loyalty  to  the  professions 
w’hich  so  often  go  for  nought.  One  could  easily  pick  out  many 
such  men  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds, Bradford, Glasgow, 
Newcastle,  and  elsewhere ;  men  perhaps  who  may  not  be  known 
to  future  times,  but  who  will,  at  all  events,  have  done  their 
dut^  in  their  own. 

Sunday  Schools  began  about  the  year  1796  (the  date  is  ap¬ 
proximately  definite).  Charity  Schools,  as  we  have  seen,  date 
from  about  1798 ;  but  about  the  same  time  two  much  more  im¬ 
portant  ellbrts  had  been  made.  Dr.  Btdl  began  the  National 
School,  and  Joseph  Lancaster  the  British  School.  Here  all  the 
ellbrts  of  the  century  seemed  to  find  centres.  The  ideas  were 
Robert  Owen’s,  as  w  as  also  that  of  the  infant  school  scheme, 
set  on  foot  as  a  practical  fact  tw'enty  yearn  or  so  later.  Robert 
<  )w’en  failed  from  causes  which  need  not  here  be  enumerated,  but 
he  originated  the  entire  schemes,  and  even  proved  that  they  con¬ 
tained  the  germs  of  a  great  future.  Brouguam,  Macaulay,  Mill, 
Lord  Ijansdowne,  and  man  v  othoy  people  of  mark,  gave  their  sup¬ 
port  to  the  new  efforts,  'fhe  Church  of  luigland  gave  its  sup- 

i)ort  to  the  National  Schools  which  would  have  catechisms, 
Ifissenters  supported  the  British  School  where  there  would  be 
reading  of  the  Bible  but  no  catechism.  From  that  time  a  great 
antagonism  began,  and  continued.  The  time  was  important  in 
all  respects  to  England.  Ihiblic  events  of  the  first  importance 
were  tmnspiring.  Men  destined  to  take  a  high  place  in- history 
Were  urging  j)opular  claims  which  once  made  never  again  could  i 


be  lost.  Johnson,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Goldsmith,  and  names  too 
numerous  to  mention,  belong  to  that  time.  In  science,  in  art 
in  literature,  the  general  progress  was  most  marW.  News¬ 
papers  had  increased  in  number,  in  size,  in  influence — had 
come  to  be  spoken  of  as  “  the  fourth  estate.”  In  1821  England 
had  136,  Scotland  66,  Ireland  31,  with  16  London  dailies,  8 
bi-weeklies,  and  32  weeklies.  Pamphleteering  had  almost  died 
out.  Manufacture  had  absolutely  leaped  into  a  new  life.  Even 
the  interest  on  the  National  Debt  had  increased  by  more  than 
five  millions  sterling  from  1816  to  1818  in  spite  of  sinking 
funds.  The  population  of  the  great  towns  had  increase 
enormously  in  the  ten  years  ending  1831  and,  above  all,  so  far 
as  this  article  is  concerned,  National  and  British  Schools  were 
growing  into  a  great  fact,  but  with  that  sad  and  fearful  bitter¬ 
ness  where  sects  and  parties  were  concerned  which  will  have  a 
strange  look  in  history.  In  towns,  in  counties,  in  Parliament 
itself,  the  sects  blocked  the  way.  Individual  benevolence  did 
much,  but  its  efforts  were  limited,  and  national  education  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  sect.  This  educational  struggle  we  might  now 
deem  at  an  end  if  we  could  only  be  certain  that  the  towns,  and 
especially  the  country  villages,  would  do  their  duty  and  make 
the  education  national  in  fact — would  WTing  it  from  “the 
Church,”  from  all  churches,  and  make  it  national.  Surely  there 
can  be  no  nobler  ambition  than  to  help  in  this  work,  which  will 
level  to  the  ground  many  a  partition-wall  now  standing  between 
rich  and  poor.  “  Equality  ”  must  have  its  foundations  here  or 
nowhere.  The  educated  man  and  the  ignorant  man  never  can 
be  equah  The  rich  man  and  the  poor  man  educated  will  find 
all  that  has  any  meaning  in  equality.  J.  R. 
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PLANTS  AS  OBJECT-STUDIES  FOB  CHILDREN. 

Sir, — I  published,  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  the  United 
States,  a  little  volume  intended  for  the  simple  educational 
purpose  of  training  the  observing  powers  of  young  children  by 
means  of  plants.  The  so-called  object- teaching  had  failed 
there,  as  it  aroused  but  little  mental  exertion  and  soon  degene¬ 
rated  into  mechanical  humdrum.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
end  sought  might  be  much  better  gained  by  taking  plants  as 
the  objects  of  observation,  and  adopting  a  method  by  which 
the  child  should  be  made  to  work  his  own  way.  My  *  First 
Book  of  Botany  ’  was  intended  for  this  distinctive  purpose, 
and  not  as  a  common  botanical  text-book.  Its  plan  and  object 
were  clearly  stated  in  the  preface  ;  but  the  method  was  novel, 
and  so  opposed  to  the  routine  habits  of  the  schools  that  its 
principles  required  to  be  fully  explained  and  defended.  So  in 
all  the  earlier  editions  I  inserted  an  elaborate  essay  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  observing  powers  of  children,  and  the  value 
of  botanical  study  for  the  purpose.  The  ^  First  Book  ’  was 
reprinted  in  this  country,  and  the  essay,  which  was  thought 
worthy  of  separate  publicaticn  here,  was  kindly  edited  by  Mr. 
Josepn  Payne.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  any  fair-minded  critic  should  misapprehend  the 
nature  of  my  plan.  Yet  these  volumes  were  recently  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Academy,  by  Professor  A.  W.  Bennett,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  a  totally  false  idea  of  the  character  and  object 
of  the  *  First  Book.’  I  sent  a  reply  to  the  Academy,  which  it 
declined  to  print.  If  it  had  been  a  mere  question  of  rival 
school-books,  the  Editor  might  have  had  reason  for  his  course ; 
but  as  the  issue  raised  by  Professor  Bennett  concerns  the  proper 
method  of  primary  science-teaching,  and  is  of  public  import¬ 
ance,  it  is  needful  that  his  mistakes  should  be  rectified.  In 
the  interest  of  education,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  that  of  fair- 
play,  I  respectfully  ask  the  insertion  in  your  columns  of  the 
following  letter  denied  publication  by  the  Academy. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Eliza.  A.  Youmans.. 

16  New  Cavendish  Street,  October  25,  1875. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Academy V 

Sir, — In  his  article  on  “  Botanical  Text- books,”  in  your  issue  of 
October  2,  Professor  Bennett  so  grossly  misrepresents  my  little  ‘  First 
Book  of  Botany,’  deploring  its  adoption  in  the  schools  of  this 
country,  and  contrasting  it  with  other  works  commended  as  models, 
that  I  ask  a  small  portion  of  your  space  for  correction.  If  Professor 
Bennett  had  stated,  as  he  had  the  abundant  means  of  knowing, 
that  my  volume  lays  no  claim  to  the  character  of  a  regular  bota- 
niwl  text-book,  I  sliould  not  now  trouble  you,  but  by  suppression, 
this  fact  he  represents  me  to  your  readers  as  having  perpetrateid  a 
kind  of  outrjige  on  the  educational  world.  He  describes  the  Look 
as  made  up  “  of  two  hundred  pages,  extending  over  seventy 
lessons  (I),  full  of  nothing  but  the  very  driest  and  most  wearisome 
details  of  external  morphology,”  to  be  “  laboriously  plodded 
through,”  by  “  loading  the  memory  with  an  enormous  number  of 
techniavl  terms.” 
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These  statements  of  Professor  Bennett  are  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
He  speaks  repeatedly  of  my  “  seventy  lessons,”  when  there  is  not  a 
single  lesson  in  the  book,  either  by  title,  or  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  currently  used.  There  are  seventy  short  “  exercises,” 
but  they  are,  all  of  them,  exercises  of  observation  upon  living  plants. 
It  is  stated  upon  the  title-page  that  the  book  is  “  designed  to  culti- 
wte  the  observing  powers  of  children,"  and  to  do  this  their  minds 
are  to  be  employed  in  a  regular  way  in  discriminating  and  com¬ 
paring  those  characters  of  plants  that  are  open  to  observation  with¬ 
out  a  glass.  The  plan  is  moreover  adapted  to  self-education.  The 
child  must  find  out  the  characters  for.  himself;  his  course  of 
observation  being  a  work  of  discovery  to  which  the  book  is  simply 
a  guide.  To  secure  the  constant  and  direct  study  of  plants,  I 
adopted  and  simplified  the  schedule  system,  by  which  the  pupil  is 
compelled  to  observe,  compare,  and  describe  the  actual  features  of 
specimens.  1  submit  that  this  is  not  lesson-learning  in  the  current 
sense  of  that  term.  The  book,  in  fact,  grew  out  of  my  strong  re¬ 
pugnance  to  the  prevailing  school-room  routine  of  learning  and 
reciting  lessons  from  books.  It  was  shaped  throughout  to  thwart 
this  inveterate  tendency  of  teachers,  and  only  by  complete  per¬ 
version  of  its  entire  method  can  it  bo  put  to  any  such  use. 

As  for  the  “  dry  and  wearisome  details,”  Professor  Bennett  might 
as  well  object  to  the  ”  dry  and  wearisome  details  ”  of  a  guide  to  a 
picture  gallery.  Turned  into  school  “  lessons,”  it  would  no  doubt 
be  dry ;  but  used  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  such  an  objection  is  absurd. 
The  external  characters  of  plants  are  as  interesting  to  young 
children  as  any  of  their  characters,  and  I  chose  them  because 
they  were  suited  to  the  purpose  I  Lad  in  view.  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  alternative.  The  inner  structures  of  plants  and  their  physiology 
are  not  adapted  to  train  the  observing  fiiculties  of  children  when 
they  are  set  to  find  out  things  for  themselves. 

Professor  Bennett  alludes  to  the  “  laborious  plodding”  involved  in 
the  plan  of  my  book.  I  can  only  say  that  he  is,  clearly,  not 
speaking  from  experience  of  it.  I  happen  to  know  that,  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  peculiarly  pleasure-giving  book.  It  has  alleviated 
the  monotony  of  school- work ;  and  it  is  a  book  that  children 
voluntarily  take  with  them  in  their  rambles  and  wear  out  in  their 
pockets  and  by  out-of-school  use. 

The  book  is  again  arraigned  as  loading  the  memory  with  an 
enormous  number  of  technical  terms.”  Perhaps  that  is  the  way 
Profe.^sor  Bennett  would  use  it;  but  I  have  heard  of  only  one 
school  in  which  it  was  employed  as  a  “speller  and  detiner.” 
So  far  from  loading  the  memory  with  technical  terms,  this  is 
especially  guarded  against  by  inti^ucing  these  terms  only  when 
they  are  wanted  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The  use  of  words 
to  distinguish  objects  and  mark  mental  discriminations  cannot  very 
well  be  avoided  ;  and  Professor  Bennett  bears  witness  that  accurate 
terms  are  as  easily  learned  as  loose  ones.  The  plan  I  have  adopted 
of  learning  terms  by  actual  use  in  applying  them  to  the  things  they 
represent,  is  in  truth  the  only  method  that  does  not  load  the 
memory.  Besides,  I  have  urgently  insisted  upon  slowness  of  dequi- 
sition,  constant  repetition  of  observations  and  descriptions,  and  the 
book  is  full  of  warnings  against  haste. 

And  now  let  us  glance  at  the  botanical  teaching  that  Professor 
Bennett  approves.  He  “  cordially  recommends  ”  ‘  A  Year  in 
Botany,’  as  “  introducing  the  study  in  a  rational  and  interesting 
way;”  and  the  method  is  described  as  follows: — “At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  chapters,  each  of  which  may  constitute  a  single 
lesson,  is  given  a  list  of  specimens  required  for  its  illustration ;  and 
these  are  then  dissected,  as  it  were,  under  the  eye  of  the  student, 
each  point  of  structure  being  carefully  pointed  out  and  explained.” 
I  deny  that  this  is  a  rational  method.  It  is  the  old  traditional  and 
exploded  method,  in  which  the  teacher  does  everything  and  the 
pupil  nothing.  The  method  of  “  careful  explanation  ”  by  the 
teacher  is  the  method  of  instruction,  the  pouring  in  of  knowledge, 
and  not  the  method  of  leading  out  the  faculties  by  self-exertion,  or 
the  acquirement  of  mental  power  by  overcoming  difficulties.  One 
discovery  made  by  persevering  application  is  worth  a  hundred  facts 
“  carefully  pointed  out  and  explained  ”  by  the  instructor.  Some¬ 
thing  is  perhaps  gained  where  the  object  explained  is  brought  under 
the  eye  of  the  pupil,  but  the  esseulial  educational  process  is  no 
more  reached  in  this  way  than  by  explaining  an  absent  object. 
Mental  power  is  not  acquired  except  through  effort,  and  the  method 
that  does  not  habitually  throw  the  pupil  back  upon  himself  to  find 
out  his  own  explanations,  but  carefully  does  this  for  him,  is  now  so 
completely  discredited  that  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  it 
commend^  in  dealing  with  such  a  subject  as  botany. 

Your  reviewer  speaks  in  high  praise  of  Professor  Gray’s  botanical 
books,  and  certainly  they  are  most  interesting  reading.  But  I 
could  wish  them  less  conformed  to  the  state  of  the  schools — less 
adapted  to  be  crammed  like  literary  studies.  For  twenty  years  I 
have  heard  one  uniform  strain  of  complaint  from  College  and  high- 
school  students  that  they  had  been  put  through  Gray’s ‘  Botany  ’ 
without  ever  having  looked  at  a  plant.  Is  this  a  satisfactory 
educational  result?  There  are  already  too  many  subjects  that  have 
to  be  taken  at  second-hand.  To  study  botany  in  this  way,  with 
plants  everywhere  around  us,  but  never  noticed,  seems  like  a  bur¬ 
lesque  upon  education.  Professor  Bennett  thinks  ita  “  healthy  sign  ” 
that  our  great  men — the  Grays,  Huxleys,  Bokoes,  and  Olivers — 
are  taking  to  text-book  making!  Certainly,  if  they  use  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  promote  right  methods,  but  otherwise  their  greatness 
becomes  a  hindrance.  A  man  may  be  great  in  his  subject,  but  in¬ 
capable  of  either  making  a  book  fit  to  teach  it,  or  of  intelligently 
criticising  those  who  do.  Eliza.  A.  Youmans. 

October  9,  1875. 


UTEEATUKE. 

LONGFELLOW’S  MASQUE  OP  PANDORA. 

The  jhfasgue  q/’  Pandora  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Ixingfellow.  London :  Koutledge. 

The  rank  occupied  by  Professor  Longfellow  in  the 
world  of  letters  is  hardly  one  to  satisfy  a  soaring  ambi- 
tion,  and  is  nevertheless  very  useful  and  honourable.  Ho 
stands  as  it  were  mid- way  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus, 
not  BO  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  sight  or  hearing  of  the 
multitude  on  the  plain,  nor  so  low  as  to  be  in  any  danger 
of  being  confounded  with  them.  It  is  his  peculiar  office 
to  mediate  between  the  dainty  and  exquisite  culture,  the 
art  which  ever  refining  upon  itself  has  too  far  tran¬ 
scended  popular  taste  and  apprehension,  and  seems  in 
jeopardy  of  surrendering  the  common  heritage  of  mankind 
into  the  hands  of  a  limited  circle,  and  thus  degenerating 
into  mere  conventionality  and  affectation,  and  the  home- 
liness  and  platitude  which  naturally  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Philistine  majority.  The  narrow  circulation 
and  restricted  influence  of  the  highest  class  of  contem¬ 
porary  poetry  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  evil,  a  sensible 
deduction  from  the  amount  of  force  available  for  the 
propagation  of  refined  intelligence  and  elevated  feel¬ 
ing.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  grateful  to  a 
writer,  who,  like  Professor  Longfellow,  actually  does 
succeed  to  a  very  considerable  degree  in  familiarising 
the  popular  imagination  with  figures  of  ideal  loveliness ; 
and  if  these,  alike  in  conception  and  execution,  fall 
far  short  of  the  designs  of  consummate  masters,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  ancient  art  found  a  place  for 
cheap  and  domestic  representations — for  terra-cotta,  no 
less  than  for  marble,  images  of  Deity. 

Professor  Longfellow’s  method  of  popularising  an 
ideal  type  is  excellently  illustrated  by  the  poem  which 
gives  its  name  to  his  volume,  which  is  further  interest¬ 
ing  by  the  contrast  it  affords  to  a  more  remarkable 
piece  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  culture  is  carried  to 
the  length  of  pedantry.  Few  of  Goethe’s  dramas  are 
less  read  than  his  “  Pandora,”  and  yet  it  is  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  torso  of  what  should  have  been  a  great 
work.  There  is.  hardly  a  more  spirited  .lyric  in  any 
language  than  the  song  of  Phileros,  and  the  lays  of  the 
smiths  and  shepherds  are  wonderfully  appropriate  to 
these  personified  types  of  human  industry.  But  the 
piece  is  overrun  with  symbolism,  every  speech  has  the 
air  of  being  intended  to.  convey  more  meaning  than 
humanjl  speech ^was  ever  capable  of  expressing,  and  the 
writer  seems*  to  have  abandoned  his  work  in  de¬ 
spair  of  making  good  the  promise  of  so  pompous 
a  preamble.  Professor  Longfellow’s  treatment  of  the 
myth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  perfectly  natural  and 
almost  commonplace.  He  has  simply  exhibited  the 
course  of  the  action,  according  to  the  legend,  in  a  series 
of  elegant  but  inartificial  scenes.  His  “Pandora”  is  a 
classical  “Paradise  Lost,”  where  the  gods  are  the 
tempters.  Pandora  at  once  the  Eve  and  the  apple, 
Epimetheus  a  nobler  Adam,  who  falls  without  a  fault, 
and  never  dreams  of  reproaching  the  cause  of  his  mis¬ 
fortunes.  The  part  of  Prometheus,  as  was  almost  in¬ 
evitable,  appears  a  mere  excrescence  on  the  main  action. 
The  piece  is  rather  lamely  concluded  by  a  song  from  the 
Eumenides,  who  descant  on  the  penalty  of  guilt  in  terms 
more  appropriate  to  the  offence  of  a  Clytemnestra  than 
of  a  Pandora,  and  declare  in  one  breath  inexpiable  and 
in  the  next  capable  of  atonement.  On  the  whole  it 
must  be  said  that  the  significance  of  the  antique  myth 
has  not  been  grasped ;  but  indeed  such  an  achievement 
would  surpass  the  power  of  any  but  a  poet  of  the  first 
rank.  The  reader  who  cares  more  Ipr  liveliness  of 
representation  than  for  depth  of  insight,  will  neverthe¬ 
less  find  divine  and  legendary  figures  brought  before 
him,  if  not  in  their  Titanic  proportions,  yet  with  vivid¬ 
ness,  and  outlined  with  an  easy  and  confident  hand. 
The  terse  conciseness  of  the  dialogue  is  most  exemplary 
in  an  age  of  verbosity;  the  choral  songs  are  always 
appropriate  to  the  situation,  and  often  highly  melodious. 

Professor  Longfellow’s  “  crane  ”  is  not  a  bird  but  a 
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hook  inserted  in  the  chimney,  and  “  The  Hanging  of  the 
Crane”  symbolises  the  institution  of  a  new  human 
household,  too  grandiloquently  compared  to  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  a  new  star  into  space.  This  want  of  keeping  in 
his  similes  is  one  of  the  most  decisive  marks  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Longfellow’s  inferiority  to  the  consummate 
masters  of  song ;  the  want  of  proportion  between  the 
members  of  the  comparison  is  so  frequent  as  to  become 
positively  annoying.  “  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane,” 
nevertheless,  contains  many  felicitous  lines.  As  a 
whole  it  would  have  been  improved  by  condensation ; 
the  substance  of  the  visions  of  the  family  future  which 
pass  before  the  muser’s  prophetic  gaze  might  have  been 
conveyed  in  a  few  lines.  There  is  no  want  of  masculine 
terseness  in  the  next  poem,  “  Morituri  Salutamus,”  one 
of  the  author’s  happiest  efforts,  and  a  brilliant  example 
of  the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  old  heroic  couplet  in 
competent  hands.  Under  the  influence  of  genuine 
feeling  this  most  truly  national  of  our  metrical  forms 
becomes  capable  of  appropriate  modulation,  and  wholly 
parts  with  that  conventional  see-saw  which  has  almost 
occasioned  its  disuse,  except  in  narrative  poetry.  The 
piece  was  composed  for  public  recitation  upon  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  1825  class  of  llowdoin  College,  who  are 
of  course  the  “  morituri  ”  in  presence  of  their  youthful 
successors,  the  present  generation  of  students  just  enter¬ 
ing  upon  active  life.  After  a  kindly  and  appropriate 
admonition  to  the  latter,  the  poet  turns  to  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  veils  his  deeper  meaning,  too  solemn  for  open 
utterance  on  so  public  an  occasion  underan  apologue, 
and  concludes  by  enforcing  the  moral  of  Tennyson’s 
“  Ulysses,”  so  well  illustrated  by  his  own  literary 
activity  at  the  age  of  G8,  in  a  strain  of  grave  and  manly 
eloquence ; — 

As  the  barometer  foretells  the  storm 

While  still  the  skies  are  clear,  the  weather  warm, 

So  something  in  us,  as  old  age  draws  near, 

Betrays  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  nimble  mercury,  ere  we  are  aware, 

Descends  the  oliuitic  ladder  of  the  air ; 

The  telltale  blood  in  artery  and  vein 
Sinks  from  its  higher  levels  in  the  brain  ; 

Whatever  poet,  orator,  or  sage 
May  say  of  it,  old  age  is  still  old  age. 

It  is  the  waning,  not  the  crescent  moon, 

The  dusk  of  evening,  nut  the  blaze  of  noon  : 

It  is  not  strength,  but  weakness ;  not  desire, 

But  its  surcease ;  not  the  fierce  heat  of  fire. 

The  burning  and  consuming  element. 

But  that  of  ashes  and  of  embers  spent. 

In  which  some  living  sparks  we  still  discern, 

Enough  to  warm,  but  not  enough  to  burn. 

What  then  ?  Shall  wo  sit  idly  down  and  say 
The  night  has  come,  it  is  no  longer  day  ? 

The  night  hath  not  yet  come ;  we  are  not  quite 
Cut  ulf  from  labor  by  the  failing  light ; 

Something  remains  for  us  to  do  or  dare ; 

Even  the  oldest  tree  some  fruit  may  bear ; 

Not  (Edipus  Coloneus,  or  Greek  Ode, 

Or  tiles  of  pilgrims  that  one  morning  rode 
Out  of  the  gateway  of  the  Tabard  Inn, 

But  other  something,  would  we  but  begin  ; 

For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 

Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress. 

And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stirs,  invisible  by  day. 

Tennyson  is  also  recalled  by’  one  of  the  shorter  pieces 
ill  this  volume,  but  the  graceful  lines  on  Cadenabbia, 
compared  with  the  fervid  and  picturesque  reminiscence 
of  northern  travel  in  the  English  laureate’s  “  Daisy,” 
serve  but  to  illustrate  the  inferiority  of  the  American’s 
lyre  alike  in  compass  and  depth  of  notes.  All  the 
minor  pieces  are  pleasing,  but  only  one  attains  high 
merit — the  memorial  poem  on  Charles  Sumner — the 
concluding  stanzas  of  which  are  a  fine  example  of  Mr. 
Jiongfellow’s  meditative  pathos,  cheered  and  exalted  by 
moral  enthusiasm : — 

Duath  takes  us  by  surprise, 

Aud  stays  our  hurrying  feet ; 

The  great  design  unfinished  lies. 

Our  lives  are  incomplete. 

But  in  the  dark  unknown 
Perfect  their  circles  seem. 

Even  as  a  bridge’s  arch  of  stone 
Is  rounded  iu  the  stream. 


Alike  are  life  and  death. 

When  life  in  death  survives, 

And  the  uninterrupted  breath 
Inspires  a  thousaud  lives. 

Were  a  star  quenched  on  high. 

For  ages  would  its  light. 

Still  travelling  downward  from  the  sky, 

Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 

So  when  a  great  man  dies. 

For  years  beyond  our  ken. 

The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men. 

The  volume  is  conclu(^ed  by  16  sonnets,  two  of  which 
at  least  are  above  mediocrity,  and  with  sonnets  there 
is  no  mean  between  mediocrity  and  excellence : — 

Eiver,  that  stealest  with  such  silent  pace 
Around  the  City  of  the  Dead,  where  lies 
A  friend  who  boro  thy  name,  and  whom  these  eyes 
Shall  see  no  more  in  his  accustomed  place. 

Linger  and  fold  him  in  thy  soft  embrace 

And  say  good  night,  for  now  the  western  skies 
Are  red  with  sunset,  and  grey  mists  arise 
Like  damps  that  gather  on  a  dead  man’s  face. 

Good  night !  good  night !  as  we  so  oft  have  said 
Beneath  this  roof  at  midnight,  in  the  days 
That  are  no  more,  and  shall  no  more  return. 

Thou  hast  but  taken  thy  lamp  and  gone  to  bed  ; 

I  stay  a  little  longer,  as  one  stays 
To  cover  up  the  embers  that  still  burn. 

THEjOLD  BRIDGE  AT  FLORENCE. 

Taddeo  Gaddi  built  me.  I  am  old. 

Five  centuries  old.  I  plant  my  foot  of  stone 
Upon  the  Arno,  as  St.  Michael’s  own 
Was  planted  on  the  dragon.  Fold  by  fold 

Beneath  me  as  it  struggles,  1  behold 
Its  glistening  scales.  Twice  hath  it  overthrown 
My  kindred  and  companions.  Me  alone 
It  moveth  not,  but  is  by  me  controlled. 

I  can  remember  when  the  Medici 

Were  driven  from  Florence ;  longer  still  ago 
The  final  wars  of  Ghibelline  and  Guelf. 

Florence  adorns  me  with  her  jewelry; 

And  when  1  think  that  Michael  Angelo 
Hath  leaned  on  me,  I  glory  in  myself. 


MORE  “  CHIPS.” 

CAips  from  a  German  Workshop.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A,,  &c. 
Vol.  IV.  ‘  Essays  chiefiy  on  the  l^ience  of  Language.’  With 
Index  to  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  and 
Co.  1875. 

Affection  for  an  old  title  must  excuse  the  incongruity 
of  classifying  lectures  delivered  before  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Strassburg,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  CoDgress  of  Orientalists,  as  ‘Chips.’  They 
were  presumably  carefully  finished  and  polished  works. 
The  Bede  Lecture,  1875,  pp.  II 7-144,  “  On  Curtius’ 
Chronology  of  the  Indo-Germanic  Languages,”  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  careful  and  judicious  criticism.  Prof. 
Muller  argues  cogently  against  a  sevenfold  distinct 
chronological  division  of  Aryan  linguistic  history  before 
the  separation,  and  against  the  comparative  lateness 
assigned  to  the  origin  of  declension.  He  objects  with 
good  reason  to  the  assignment  of  a  distinct  period  to  the 
formation  of  secondary  roots,  and  with  less  warrant  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  the  so-called  primary  root  was  arrived 
at  by  a  process  of  elimination.  If  such  roots  as  markf 
margy  mardy  mardhy  expressing  different  kinds  of  crush¬ 
ing,  became  fixed  side  by  side,  it  can  hardly  be  that 
their  origin  was  simultaneous ;  and  if  not,  the  later 
must  be  regarded  as  modifications  (uncompounded)  of 
the  older.  Now,  suppose  'inar  to  have  been  fixed  side 
by  side  with  marlcy  &c.,  and  to  be  far  the  oldest,  the 
problem  is  to  account  for  the  meaning  of  niar  changing 
from  a  special  to  a  general  application.  Until,  say, 
mark  was  originated,  mar  would  1^  used  metaphorically 
to  express  what  mark  subsequently  designated,  and  in 
other  special  senses.  As  the  number  of  cognate  terms 
for  special  kinds  of  crushing  grew,  mar  would  still  be 
used  from  habit  for  the  undesignated  kinds  until  it  lost 
its  special  sense  and  was  retained  only  as  a  general 
designation.  Probably  all  roots  have  undergone  some 
generalisation,  and  it  is  a  fair  hypothesis  that  the  pro- 
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cess  would  go  farthest  with  the  oldest  roots.  The 
problem  of  primary  and  secondary  roots  has  hitherto 
been  complicated  by  the  needless  assumption  that  the 
general  meaning  attached  to  the  primary  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal  meaning.  The  process  of  elimination  is  one  for 
which  there  is  no  evidence  at  all.  My  assumption  of 
change  of  meaning  is  justified  by  the  history  of  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  such  a  question 
within  my  limits,  but  the  suggestion  of  a  fresh  theory 
may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  philologists. 

General  readers  will  probably  find  the  ‘  Life  of  Cole- 
brooke  ’  and  the  essay  ‘  On  the  Migration  of  Fables  ’ 
most  to  their  taste.  In  the  course  of  the  latter  it  is 
shown  to  be  very  probable  that  Buddha,  under  the 
name  of  St.  Josaphat,  has  been  canonised  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  Professor  Muller’s 
eloquence  and  happy  knack  of  felicitous  illustration 
make  any  of  his  lectures  or  speeches  pleasant  reading, 
but  one  who  has  so  often  to  treat  the  same  subjects 
cannot  avoid  repetition ;  and  those  who  are  familiar  with 
his  former  work  will  pay  especial  attention  to  the  notes 
as  embodying  the  result  of  the  latest  research.  The 
note  on  the  accent  of  the  vocative  (p.  243),  and  the 
following  note  on  Aryan  words,  occurring  in  Zend  but 
not  in  Sanskrit,  are  very  acceptable. 

The  note  on  Sanskrit  grammatical  forms,  correspond* 
ing  to  so-called  infinitives  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is  also 
valuable,  especially  the  explanation  of  the  form  a-dat 
by  comparison  with  the  Vedic  vayodhai=vayas-dhai,  the 
first  part  being  a  “neuter  base  in  -as,  the  second  a 
dative  of  the  auxiliary  verb  dha,  used  as  a  substantive)” 
(p.  58).  There  is  a  want  of  thoroughness  about  three 
of  the  specimens  of  etymological  work.  After  a  frank 
withdrawal  of  “  a  caveat  against  identifying  Greek  /3 
with  Sanskrit  J,”  we  are  told  (p.  64)  — As  we  never 
have  TT  =  we  never  have  /3  =  J  if  J  in  Zend  is  z.” 

Now  the  number  of  Zend  equivalents  in  the  cases 
where  Greek  (i  =  Skt.  J  is  very  small,  so  that  if  all 
allowed  by  Professor  Muller  exhibit  g  or  j  he  is  not 
justified  in  generalising  from  such  meagre  particulars. 
He  quotes  Zd.  jafra  to  support  his  opinion,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  separated  from  zafra  which  goes  against 
it.  Again,  there  is  at  least  an  equal  chance  of  Zd.  zya, 
Skt.  jya,  howstring^  being  connected  with  /3t«c,  so  that 
the  new  caveat  must  be  regarded  as  unsound.  It  is  just 
so  plausible  that  we  can  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which 
it  is  advanced  to  cover  a  retreat.  As  to  the  statement 
that  “  we  never  have  tt  =  it  is  at  once  con¬ 

futed  by  iTTTToc  =  Skt.  a^va,  Goth,  tvalif  =  Skt. 
dvada9an  (Professor  Miiller’s  context  makes  Gothic 
to  the  point),  not  to  mention  the  probable  connection 
of  TTvavoQ,  Samian  for  Kvavoq^  with  Sanskrit  9yama, 
papTrrw,  with  Sanskrit  root  mric,  fieoTrpoTroc,  with  Latin 
procus,  Sanskrit  pra9na,  Zd.  pare9aiti. 

The  arguments  for  the  connection  of  ^6evQ  with’  dens, 
and  Sanskrit  deva  (pp.  239,  sqq.)  are  unsatisfactory. 
The  change  from  rri^aXri  to  <lnu\rjy  TrtFapoc  to  (fuapoc^ 
have  a  very  remote  bearing  on  the  change  of  a  c  to  a  fi. 
Moreover,  the  e  of  Oeoc  gives  a  strong  reason  against 
the  derivation  from  the  root  div  or  dya.  Professor 
Muller  says  the  Greek  forms  “  would  have  been  coi  Fdc  or 
ceiFoi  or  ccFoc,”  and  that  St  Foe  is  near  fit  Foe.  But  we 
have  no  evidence  for  the  form  fit  Foe,  while  the  Greek 
forms  would  have  been  cot  Foe  or  ctoe,  there  being  little 
or  no  analogy  in  Greek  for  a  noun  of  such  a  form 
having  the  guna-ed  vowel.  If  Professor  Muller  had 
refreshed  his  memory  by  looking  at  the  index  of  his 
second  series  of  Lectures,  he  need  not  have  said,  “  I 
never,  so  far  as  I  remember,  quote  fitoc  as  identical 
with  deus,  together  with  the  other  derivatives  of  the 
root  div.”  He  unmistakably  does  so  (pp.  454,  455). 
In  endeavouring  (p.  229,  sqq.)  to  separate  crimen  from 
Kpiviiv^  Professor  Muller  forgets  to  prove  that  a  word 
meaning  accusation  cannot  come  from  a  root  meaning 
to  separate.  He  should  have  proved  Corssen  wrong  in 
deriving  calumnia,  incilare,  carinare,  German  scbelten, 
from  the  root  skal  or  skar,  closely  allied  to  skri,  before 
pronouncing  the  relationship  of  crimen  to  *rptVw  or  cemo  to 
be  impossible.  If  we  find  Professor  Muller’s  work  as  a  lin¬ 
guist  open  to  adverse  criticism,  still  graver  exceptions 


must  be  taken  to  his  views  on  the  origin  of  language,  and 
on  the  science  of  religion.  He  shows  little  aptitude  for 
dealing  with  problems  which  demand  philosophic 
breadth  of  view  as  well  as  knowledge  of  mmutisd,  and 
allows  his  preconceptions  and  prejudices  to  interfere 
seriously  with  scientific  method.  Though  few  men 
have  b^n  more  effective  opponents  of  ecclesiasticism 
than  Professor  Miiller,  he  is  equally  hostile  to  ma¬ 
terialism,  and  seems  inclined  to  say  to  the  tide  of  free 
thought,  which  he  has  undoubtedly  helped  to  raise, 
“thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther.”  In  the 
volume  before  us  ho  reiterates  the  fallacy  that  “  the 
fathers  of  the  Aryan  race  looked  up  in  adoration  to  the 
sky  as  an  emblem  of  what  they  yearned  for — a  father 
and  a  Ood.**  This  is  certainly  an  “  inverted  fugue.” 
The  real  process  was  no  doubt  that  the  visible  sky, 
in  common  with  all  other  objects  of  sense,  was  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  a  conscious  being ;  then  the  self  of  the 
sky  was  separated  from  the  visible  sky,  and  invested 
with  human  form,  so  that  the  sky  came  to  bo  merely 
the  abode  and  no  longer  the  manifestation  of  the  an¬ 
thropomorphic  being ;  and,  lastly,  the  connection  with 
the  sky  being  forgotten  or  ignored,  this  being  was  either 
degraded  by  mythological  accretions  or  exalted  into 
an  infinite  godhead.  The  same  spirit  which  prompts 
the  perversion  of  the  results  of  comparative  mythology, 
which  has  been  noticed,  leads  Professor  Muller  to 
attempt  an  interpretation  of  the  evidence  of  language 
in  a  sense  opposed  to  “  Darwinism.” 

Professor  Whitney,  whose  supremacy  in  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  language  has  been  indicated  in  these  columns, 
was  last  year  quoted  by  Mr.  Darwin,  junior,  as  sup¬ 
porting  his  father.  Whereupon  Professor  Muller 
published  in  the  Contemporary  Review  of  last  January, 
under  the  title  of  “  My  Reply  to  Mr.  Darwin,”  a  very 
angry  and  feeble  attack  on  Professor  Whitney.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  assertion  (p.  461),  “I  never  try  to 
crush  my  adversaries  by  deputy,”  Professor  Muller 
actually  condescended  to  bespatter  his  American  rival 
with  second-hand  abuse  uttered  by  Steinthal,  and  to 
hurl  the  weight  of  Professor  Carriere’s  authority  at  his 
head.  Professor  Muller’s  admirers  generally  regretted 
the  publication  of  this  paper,  and  they  will  be  shocked 
at  its  republication  after  an  internal  for  reflection.  The 
only  new  article  in  the  book,  “In  Self-Defence,”  is 
another  wild  desultory  attack  on  Professor  Whitney, 
provoked  by  his  answer  to  the  former  ebullition.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Muller’s  time,  and  that  of  his  readers,  would  have 
been  better  occupied  by  a  careful  temperate  review  of 
Professor  Whitney’s  excellent  little  book  on  ‘  The 
Nature  and  Origin  of  Language.*  The  best  way  of 
venting  one’s  righteous  indignation  at  Professor  Muller’s 
offence  against  good  taste  will  be  to  give  quotations  from 
“  My  Reply  to  Mr.  Darwin :  ” — 

We  see  to-day  that  the  lowest  of  savages — men  whose  langu^ 
is  said  to  be  no  better  than  the  clucking  of  hens,  or  the  twittering 
of  birds,  and  who  have  been  declared  in  many  respects  lower  even 
than  animals,  possess  this  one  specific  characteristic,  that  if  you 
take  one  of  their  babies,  and  bring  it  up  in  England,  it  will  learn  to 
speak  as  well  as  any  English  baby,  while  no  amount  of  education 
will  elicit  any  attempts  at  language  from  the  highest  animals, 
whether  bipeds  or  quadrupeds.  That  disposition  cannot  have  been 
formed  by  definite  nervous  structures,  congenitally  framed,  for  we 
are  told  by  the  best  Agriologists  that  both  father  and  mother  clucked 
like  hens.  This  fact,  therefore,  unless  disproved  by  experiment, 
remains,  whatever  the  explanation  may  bo. 

This  is  very  weak.  The  savage  baby  inherited  the 
disposition  to  use  articulate  or  semi-articulate  signs, 
together  with  articulating  organs.  The  superior  de¬ 
velopment  of  those  organs  needed  for  speaking  English 
could  be  acquired  by  practice  and  education,  as  easily  as 
any  individual  can  develop  the  nerves  and  muscles  of 
his  legs  or  hands  in  a  manner,  and  to  an  extent,  that 
signally  distinguishes  him  from  his  kindred  and 
fellows. 

Let  U8  suppose,  then,  that  myriads  of  years  ago  there  was,  out  of 
myriads  of  animal  beings,  one,  and  one  only,  which  made  that  step 
which  in  the  end  led  to  language,  while  the  whole  rest  of  the 
creation  remained  behind ;  what  would  follow  ?  That  one  being 
then,  like  the  savage  baby  now,  must  have  possessed  something  of 
his  own— a  germ  very  imperfect,  it  may  be,  yet  found  nowhere  else, 
and  that  germ,  that  capacity,  that  disposition— call  it  what  you 
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like _ is,  nnil  always  will  remain  the  specific  difference  of  himself 

and  all  his  descendants.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  we  say  it 
came  of  itself,  or  it  was  due  to  environment,  or  it  was  the  gift  of  a 
Being  in  whom  we  live  and  move.  All  these  are  but  different  ex¬ 
pressions  for  the  Unknown.  If  that  germ  of  the  Logos  had  to  pass 
through  thousands  of  forms,  from  the  Protogenes  to  Adam,  before 
it  was  fit  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  what  is  that  to  us  ?  It  was  there 
‘poteniid  from  the  beginning ;  it  manifested  itself  where  it  was  in 
the  paulo-post-futuro  man ;  it  never  manifested  itself  where  it  was 
not,  in  any  of  the  creatures  which  were  animals  from  the  beginning, 
and  remained  so  to  the  end. 

Hero  we  have  the  tacit  aEsumption  that  what  is 
potential  must  invariably  become  actual.  Moreover, 
the  germ  which  may  be  a  “  capacity  .  “  due  to 

environment  was  there  potentid  from  the  be¬ 

ginning.”  Obviously,  geim  is  used  in  two  different 
senses.  Prof.  Muller’s  argument  breaks  down  utterly 
unless  it  is  propped  up  by  maintaining,  in  the  face  of 
facts,  that  the  environment  of  all  individual  living 
organisms  is  identically  the  same  and  absolutely  un¬ 
changing.  Prof.  Muller  is  open  to  conviction.  He  has 
given  up  Dingdongism,  and  is  beginning  to  feel  doubtful 
as  to  the  necessarily  monosyllabic  form  of  all  roots 
(p.  128).  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  adopt  broader 
and  sounder  views  on  the  ultimate  problems  of  the 
Sciences  of  Language  and  Eeligion. 

C.  A.  M.  Fennell. 


DEMONIALITY. 

De  la  DimoniaHti,  et  da  Animaux  Incubes  et  Succuba.  Par  le 
E.  P.  L.  M.  Sinistrari  d’Ameno.  Ouvrage  iuMit,  public  d’aprfes 
le  manuscrit  original  et  traduit  du  Latin  par  Isidore  Liseux. 
Paris  :  Liseux.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

La  Coi\fcrence  entre  Luther  et  le  Viable  au  svjet  de  la  Mcsse. 
Traduction  nouvelle  en  regard  du  texto  Latin  par  Isidore 
Liseux.  Paris :  Liseux. 

Few  hunters  after  old  books  upon  old  bookstalls  can 
promise  themselves  the  good  fortune  of  M.  Isidore 
Liseux,  who,  in  1872,  picked  up,  “  chez  M.  Allen,  respect¬ 
able  vieillard  eiahU  dans  VEnston  Hoad^^*  the  MS., 
written  under  the  author’s  inspection,  of  Father 
Ludovico  Maria  Sinistrari’s  suppressed  and  hitherto 
unknown  treatise,  ‘De  Daemon ialitate,  et  Incubis  et 
Succubis.*  Of  the  suppression  of  the  treatise  we  shall 
speak  anon ;  meanwhile  it  seems  needful  before  all 
things  to  enlighten  the  reader  respecting  the  precise 
nature  of  “  demoniality.”  It  denotes  neither  more  nor 
less  than  illicit  intercourse  with  an  incubus  or  a  suc- 
cubus,  i.e.  a  male  or  female  imp.  The  offence,  being 
wholly  imaginary,  was  consistently  esteemed  by  the 
Church  as  exceedingly  grievous,  and  the  original  object 
of  Father  Sinistrari’s  investigations  was  to  determine 
its  relative  enormity  in  comparison  with  other  sexual 
aberrations.  To  follow  him  through  his  ingenious  reason¬ 
ings  on  this  topic  would  tend  more  to  amusement  than 
edification.  Wo  shall  therefore  leave  his  arguments  and 
conclusions  as  we  find  them,  and  confine  our  attention 
to  the  hypothesis  which,  after  mature  investigation,  ho 
was  led  to  j)romulgate  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
incubi  and  succuba3  themselves.  It  is  not  a  little 
startling  to  find  these  comprehended  by  him  under  the 
definition  of  angels.  Father  Sinistrari,  however,  bids 
us  remark  that  his  theory  should  not  be  rashly  rejected, 
inasmuch  as  it  affords  the  long-desiderated  means  of 
reconciling  the  otherwise  contradictory  decisions  of  two 
councils.  The  Second  Council  of  Nice  has  distinctly 
pronounced  angels  to  bo  corporeal  and  material ;  the 
Lateran  Council  has  no  less  clearly  defined  them  as 
immaterial  and  spiritual.  Hence  a  perplexity  and  a 
scandal  conveniently  obviated  by  supposing  the  proposi¬ 
tions  of  the  councils  to  have  been  designed  to  apply  to 
two  difterent  descriptions  of  angelic  lyings.  Father 
Sinistrari  next  judiciously  observes  that  the  designation 
of  angel,  referring  to  a  function  and  not  to  the  nature 
of  the  individual  discharging  it,  may  with  propriety  be 
bestowed  upon  the  devils  or  fallen  angels  themselves, 
much  more  upon  mere  incubi  and  succuba).  Ho  next 
proceeds  to  undertake  the  rehabilitation  of  these  latter 
calumniated  personages,  and  to  prove  that,  though 
hitherto  erroneously  classed  with  fiends,  they  constitute 
a  distinct  and  highly  respectable  order  of  creation. 


bearing  a  strong  affinity  to  the  elemental  spirits  of  the- 
Rosicruciaus.  An  ounce  of  fact  being  worth  a  pound  of 
theory,  the  Father  clenches  the  matter  by  an  accurate 
report  of  two  remarkable  cases,  the  first  occurring  in 
the  spiritual  practice  of  a  friend,  the  latter  in  his  own. 
A  nun,  long  molested  by  the  visits  of  a  certain 
spirit,  received  relief  from  the  prescription  of  an  erudite 
theologian,  who,  observing  the  patient  to  be  of  a  phlegm¬ 
atic  constitution,  sagaciously  inferred  that  the  demon’s 
temperament  must  be  cold  and  watery  as  well.  He 
therefore  exhibited  fumigations  and  amulets  of  ginger^ 
musk,  benzoin,  and  similar  calorific  substances,  which 
had  the  effect  of  so  thoroughly  disgusting  the  spirit 
with  the  object  of  his  affections  that  he  entirely  re¬ 
nounced  her  acquaintance.  Instructed,  as  he  supposed, 
by  this  occuri’ence.  Father  Sinistrari  himself,  when 
called  on  to  prescribe  for  a  young  deacon  similarly 
afflicted,  administered  brandy  and  scented  snuff,  which 
the  patient  absorbed,  nothing  loth.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  the  Father  had  made  an  enormous  mis¬ 
take,  for  the  spirit  appreciated  the  brandy  and  snuff  as 
highly  as  the  deacon  himself,  and  actually  had  the 
impudence  to  assume  the  semblance  of  his  victim,  and 
thus  disguised,  present  himself  before  the  ecblesiastical 
authorities  to  claim  the  rations  of  the  latter.  Upon  this 
hint  Father  Sinistrari  changed  his  tactics,  locked  up  the 
stimulants,  and  dosed  his  patient  “  with  herbs  of  a  frigid 
nature,  such  as  hepatica,  euphorbia,  mandragora,  and 
hyoscyamus,”  until  the  discomfited  demon  took  himself 
off,  or  rather,  as  sceptics  may  suggest,  the  deacon  thought 
proper  to  get  well. 

The  material  constitution  of  the  goblins  being  thus 
experimentally  demonstrated,  a  series  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  inquiries  naturally  suggest  themselves.  In 
what  respect  do  they  differ  from  mankind  ?  How  did 
they  come  into  existence  ?  What  is  their  shape  ? 
Are  there  distinctions  of  sex  among  them  ?  Are  they 
subject  to  decay  and  death  ?  Father  Sinistrari  opines 
that  they  are  born  and  die,  are  male  and  female,  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  human  perceptions  and  passions,  and 
receive  nourishment  like  mankind,  only  from  finer  and 
more  subtle  diet,  more  particularly  the  smell  of  roast 
meat.  For  the  rest,  he  sees  no  reason  why  they  may 
not  associate  in  societies,  acknowledge  degrees  of  rank 
and  precedence,  build  cities,  raise  armies,  hold  public 
offices,  and  cultivate  the  sciences  and  arts.  If  the 
Father  had  confined  himself  to  this  description  of  specu¬ 
lation,  he  might  probably  have  escaped  ecclesiastical 
censure ;  but  he  goes  further,  and  in  his  zeal  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  incubuses,  moots  such  ticklish 
questions  as  whether  they  have  souls  to  be  saved,  and, 
if  ®o,  whether  they  are  capable  of  redemption.  He  is 
inclined  to  resolve  these  problems  in  the  affirmative, 
pointing  out  the  extreme  probability  of  their  original 
progenitor  having  sinned,  in  which  case  his  descendants 
must  be  afflicted  with  original  sin  of  course,  and  re¬ 
minding  the  incredulous  that  the  prayers  of  St.  Anthony 
were  requested  by  a  satyr,  a  circumstance  attested  by 
two  saints.  On  the  whole.  Father  Sinistrari  raises  so 
many  awkward  questions,  and  his  well-intentioned  pro¬ 
lusion  wears  so  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  burlesque 
upon  orthodoxy,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  only 
about  five  pages  of  this  discussion,  ‘  De  Dasmo- 
nialitate  ’  should  have  been  allowed  to  find  their 
way  into  his  more  comprehensive  treatise,  “  De  Delictis 
et  Poonis,”  of  which  it  was  to  have  formed  a  part. 
Even  this  work,  published  at  Venice  in  1 700,  was  placed 
in  the  Index  Expurgatorius  in  1709,  and  remained  there 
until  the  appearance  of  a  corrected  edition  at  Rome  in 
1754.  M.  Liseux  does  not  tell  us  in  what  respects  these 
editions  vary.  We  are  exceedingly  indebted  to  him  for 
the  recovery  and  preservation  of  Father  Sinistrari’s 
speculations,  which  would  have  little  significance  if 
merely  an  instance  of  individual  aberration,  but  which 
are  in  fact  a  perfectly  legitimate  development  from  the 
Church’s  premisses  regarding  things  invisible,  and  an 
example  of  the  stage  at  which  the  European  mind 
would  have  arrived  if  educated  solely  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  without  the  antidotes 
of  'classical  scholarship  and  experimental  science. 
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Fa  er  w&s  by  no  means  an  obscnre  person  in  districts  to  provide  sniHcient  school  accommodation, 

his  own  »  ®  cloyed  general  esteem,  and  filled  many  The  difficulty  has  an  origin  that  is  very  honourable  to 
mportan  o  ^s.  Born  in  1622,  he  was  for  fifteen  years  the  American  people ;  districts  have  very  rarely  re- 
Prote^r  o  l  neology  at  Pavia,  and  subsequently  be-  quired  any  compulsion  to  build  schools.  As  a  rule  the 
came  Vicar-iieneml  <n  the  diocese  of  Avignon,  and  theo-  excellence  of  the  school  is  a  subject  of  local  pride.  To 
logian  to  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  was  attached  to  the  such  an  extent  is  this  carried  that  we  had  to  review,  the 


tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and  compiled  a  criminal 
code  for  the  Franciscan  Order,  to  which  he  himself  be¬ 
longed.  He  died  in  1701. 

To  Father  Sinistrari  s  treatise  may  be  added  a  more 


other  week,  a  traveller  who  considered  it  his  duty  to 
reprove  the  City  of  Omaha  for  extravagance  in  its 
school  expenditure.  Mr.  Adams  has  found  only  one 
State  in  which  the  provision  of  school  accommodation 


celebrated  curiosity  of  diabolical  literature,  for  the  re-  is  not  compulsory.  In  Maryland,  “  the  law  puts  it  in 
publication  of  which  we  are  also  indebted  to  M.  Liseux.  the  power  of  the  citizens  of  every  country  to  have  a  good 
The  ardent  imagination  of  Luther,  it  is  well  known,  led  school  in  every  district ;  it  gives  them  advice,  encourage- 
him  to  translate  his  spiritual  conflicts  into  the  language  ment,  and  substantial  aid,  but  it  does  not  use  com- 
of  material  ^  symbolism,  and  sometimes  he  did  not  pulsion.”  In  Massachusetts,  also,  the  State  w'ould  not 
accurately  distinguish  between  the  symbol  and  the  seem  to  be  over-peremptory ;  according  to  Bishop 
reality.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  may  not  have  actually  Fraser,  “  the  law’  is  imperative,  but  the  penalty  attached 
believed  himself  to  have  unsuccessfully  defended  the  doc-  to  failure  to  comply  with  it  might  be  difficult  of  inflic- 
trine  of  the  Mass  against  the  fiend  in  the  days  of  his  tion.”  The  case  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  proves  that 
orthodoxy ;  if  this  was  not  so,  the  disputation  at  least  compulsion  has  been  resorted  to  w’hen  found  necessary  ; 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  as  an  effective  allegory,  and  in  that  State,  previous  to  1868,  twenty*four  districts  had 
he  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  exposing  himself  to  the  refused  or  neglected  to  provide  public  schools,  and  were 
reproach  of  having  derived  his  arguments  from  the  reduced  to  obedience  by  “  energetic  measures.”  Con- 
Devil.  The  weapon  thus  incautiously  offered  to  op-  ceming  the  extent  to  which  States  interfere  in  school 
ponents  W’as  grasped  in  the  next  century  by  the  Abbe  management,  Mr.  Adams’s  information  is  not  suffi- 
de  Cordemoy,  who  republished  Luther’s  dialogue  with  a  ciently  definite.  Of  late  the  States  have  found  it 
commentary  to  prove  that  the  Reformer,  on  his  own  judicious  to  centralise  more  than  was  done  at  first  by 
showing,  foraook  the  Church  at  the  instigation  of  Satan,  making  provision  for  close  inspection,  and  by  establish- 
The  point  is  a  perfectly  fair  one,  and  though  neither  iog  a  central  bureau  of  education.  The  value  of  this 
Luther’s  nor  the  Abbe’s  jeu  d* esprit  is  likely  to  have  amount  of  centralisation,  not  merely  in  keeping  teachers 
much  influence  on  opinion  in  our  day,  each  is  well  worth  ap  to  their  duty,  but  also  in  bringing  into  comparison 
preserving  as  a  literary  curiosity.  M.  Liseux  has  different  methods,  spreading  information  on  the  subject 
translated  Luther’s  text  into  French,  and  the  Abbe  has  of  teaching,  and  preventing  the  repetition  of  fruitless 
involuntarily  evinced  his  sense  of  the  speciousness  of  experiments  and  persistence  in  erroneous  ways,  is  in- 
the  Devil’s  arguments  by  accompanying  them  with  brief  calculable.  We  also  of  late  years  have  discovered  the 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


controversial  notes.  importance  of  central  inspection.  But  in  what 

particulars  of  school  management  the  State  interferes 
Air.  Adams  does  not  tell  us,  if  he  has  been  able  to 

THT?  AMTriJTr' Axr  cnxjrkrkT  civcimT:.-»c  ascertain,  with  sufficient  preciseness.  “A  School 

THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.  ^oard  in  England,”  he  says,  “may  not  build  a  school. 

The  Free  School  System  of  the  United  States.  By  Francis  Adams,  select  a  site,  or  prescribe  the  amount  of  a  school  fee. 
Secretory  of  the  National  Education  League.  London:  Chapman  without  the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department.” 

‘  ^  .  And  he  says  that  “  the  simple  principle  of  the 

As  Air.  Adams’s  book  stands,  it  is  a  most  carefully  American  school  laws  is  that  the  people  can  be  trusted 
compiled,  thoroughly  well-considered,  and  distinctly  to  attend  to  their  own  business.”  But  when  we 
arranged  work,  and  admirably  suited  to  fulfil  its  pur-  remember  the  amount  of  inspection  that  is  pnwtised 
pose  of  laying  before  English  readers,  at  a  time  when  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  last  sentence  is  too 

/\TMf  Wk  1  a  'MA  A1..  _ _ _ *xl  J*  1  ^  *1  A__l  _ ....  .#1  A  ^  « n  rm 


The  Free  School  System  of  the  United  States. 
Secretory  of  the  National  Education  League, 
and  Hall. 


By  Francis  Adams, 
London :  Chapman 


our  minds  are  pre-eminently  occupied  with  educational 
problems,  the  results  of  the  experience  of  America  in 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  tending.  But  the  first 
section  of  it  might  have  been  still  more  attractive  and 
effective,  without  any  detriment  to  its  value,  if  Mr. 
Adams,  instead  of  giving  his  information  in  an  exhaustive 
and  formal  manner,  had  devoted  himself  to  giving  clear 


strongly  expressed.  And  when  we  read  the  following 
account  of  the  respective  duties  ot  State  and  local 
municipality  we  are  puzzled  to  know  in  what  respect 
the  educational  department  in  an  American  State  is 
less  powerful  than  the  corresponding  department  at 
home : — 


The  State  arrange*  the  school  system,  and  designates  tlie  various 


answers  to  a  few  prominent  questions  which  could  not  kinds  of  schools  to  be  supported  and  managed  by  the  public  autho- 


be  answered  without  laying  bare  the  heart  of  the  rities,  and  sometimes  prescribes  more  or  less  of  the  branches  of 
subject.  In  describing  the  relations  of  the  State  and 

the  Federation  to  the  schools,  Mr.  Adams  might  have  their 

oegun  by  telling  straight  oflT  and  almost  categorically,  rjowers  and  the  time  and  manner  of  filling  and  vacating  offices,  and 

_ _ _ _ i  j  "I  •  .  -  .  />.  _ M  ....  *1..  on/I  o/.n- 


without  any  roundabout  reference  to  general  principles,  the  functions  of  each  officer ;  prescribes  the  school  ago  and  con- 
how  the  American  States  have  contrived  to  reconcile  or  ditions  of  attendance,  and  provides,  in  some  caws,  for  the  invest- 

ment  and  btate  control  in  educational  matters.  Amen-  el^ct  school  officers,  and  levy  and  collect  taxes  for 

can  localities  are  even  more  jealous  of  State  interference  ochool  purposes.’  The  local  school  officers  examine,  appoint,  and 
than  we  are  here  in  England,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers,  when  not  otherwise  done,  build  schtwl- 
interest  to  know  whether  their  universal  provisions  for  houses,  procure  schwl  supplies,  arrange  courses  o  stu  . 

education  have  been  got  by  compulsionf  and  how  far  ‘"d  of  tb.  «rhool..  »nd 

.  .L  .  /»  .  ^  /  V.  ,1  IV  administer  the  schools. 


the  State  interferes  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 
Answers  to  these  questions  are  to  be  had  in  Mr.  Adams’s 
l>ook,  but  the  hurried  reader,  and  every  reader  is 
hurried  in  these  days  from  the  amount  he  has  to  get 
through,  would  be  grateful  if  he  could  get  at  the 
answers  with  less  trouble.  This  applies,  however,  as  we 
shall  see,  only  to  the  first  section  of  the  book,  and  even 


The  real  safeguard  against  central  encroachment  is  to 
have  central  authority  as  well  as  local  subject  to  public 
control.  The  National  Education  League  has  promised 
to  publish  cases  in  which  our  Education  Department 
has  abused  its  powers  in  the  regulation  of  sites  and 
fees.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  League  will  make 


there  Mr.  Adams’s  arrangement,  if  it  is  not  always  good  its  charge,  but  that  does  not  prove  la  eio  is 
lucid,  is  always  careful  and  distinct,  and  eiTS  perhaps  no  advantage  in  this  central  supervision  ^  an  co-opera- 
from  striving  too  scrupulously  after  technical  formality  tion  ;  it  furnishes  a  reason  for  overt  rowing  e  epar  - 
of  division.  ment  at  next  election. 


Mr.  Adams  has  evidently  found  it  difficult  to  make  When  we  pass  out  of  the  abs  rac  po  ion  o  r. 

out  how  far  States  have  assumed  the  right  to  compel  Adams’s  book  we  find  ourselves  on  more  so  gro 
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and  the  results  have  been  very  much  the  same  as  in 
Massachusetts.  The  following  is  the  report  of  the 
State  supervisor : — 

I  know  from  observation  that  boys  cannot  be  found  in  the  streets 
of  New  Haven  in  school  hours ;  even  the  lads  who  were  aocus* 
tomed  to  wait  at  the  depot  to  **  shiue  your  boots  ”  are  missing. 
They  have  gone  to  school.  Possibly  children  who  have  not  attended 
school  as  the  law  requires  are  employed  in  factories,  stores,  or  shops 
in  New  Haven ;  but  in  the  largest  manufacturing  establishment 
which  we  visited  in  the  city,  no  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
were  found  who  had  not  certificates  that  they  had  attended  school 
three  months  during  the  year.  In  Hartford  the  truant  law  is 
faithfully  enforced  by  two  officers  detailed  for  that  purpose.  In 
New  liOudon  the  police,  under  direction  of  the  school  visitors,  take 
charge  of  all  boys  at  play  or  loitering  in  the  streets  in  school  hours, 
and  in  that  city  the  laws  relating  to  attendance  at  school  are  well 
enforced.  The  school  visitors  of  the  town  of  Windsor  Locks  have 
appointed  one  of  their  number  to  attend  to  the  enforcing  of  these 
laws,  and  I  was  informed  that  this  duty  is  faithfully  discharged, 
and  with  good  effect.  Other  places  where  the  requirements  of  the 
law  are  systematically  obeyed  or  enforced  might  be  named,  bnt 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  no  part  of  the  law  need  be  con* 
sidered  a  dead  letter. 

In  some  States  the  law  simply  addresses  itself  to 
parents  and  employers  of  labour,  and  leaves  its  enforce¬ 
ment  to  amateur  detectives.  Every  taxpayer  is  expected 
to  be  a  school-board  officer.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  law  is  virtually  a  dead  letter.  In  nearly  all  States 
where  our  compulsory  laws  do  not  exist,  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  compulsion. 

The  “  religious  difficulty  ”  in  the  United  States  has 
not  yet  assumed  the  same  bitter  intensity  as  here,  but  it 
exists.  Mr.  Adams  states  the  custom  of  the  various 
States  in  regard  to  religious  instruction.  In  most  of 
them  the  custom  prevails  of  reading  the  Bible  without 
note  or  comment,  but  the  custom  is  not  universal,  and 
its  propriety  is  frequently  challenged.  The  following 
defence  of  the  morality  of  public  schools  may  be  com¬ 
mended  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln : — 

I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  pupils  of  private  schools  in  which 
special  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  given  are,  on  the  wholo^ 
possessed  of  purer  morals  than  those  who  rely  upon  the  fres 
common  schools  for  their  only  instruction.  I  speak  of  this  subject 
because  I  know  that  there  are  many  Americans  who  decry  our 
public  school  system,  because  they  say  it  confines  the  pupil’s 
development  to  his  intellect,  and  leaves  uncultivated  that  more 
important  part  of  his  nature  upon  which  his  value  as  a  citizen  and 
as  a  man  depends,  even  more  than  it  does  upon  his  intellectual 
qualities.  They  say  ours  is  a  godless  system  ;  that  it  increases  the 
power  to  do  evil  by  stimulating  and  invigorating  one  set  of  faculties 
while  it  fails  to  give  tone  and  vigour  to  another  set,  whose  action 
and  power  become  even  more  necessary  to  the  educated  than  the 
uneducated  man.  I  deny  the  existence  of  the  fact.  I  claim  that 
in  general  our  public  schools  are  not  second,  as  agencies  of  moral 
influence,  to  any  other  in  use  outside  of  the  family  and  the  Church ; 
and  I  aver  that  the  exceptions  go  not  to  prove  the  defects  of  the 
system,  but  the  want  of  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  those  who  hare 
the  appointment  of  teachers  and  the  general  supervision  of  the 
schools. 

Mr.  Adams  deserves  thanks  for  thus  projecting  the 
experience  of  America  in  a  compact  form  into  the  arena 
of  educational  dispute.  We  may  not  derive  much  direct 
good  from  it ;  we  shall  probably  work  out  the  educational 
problem  in  our  own  way,  and  refuse,  as  is  our  manner, 
to  be  guided  by  any  foreign  light,  whether  it  comes  in 
the  shape  of  precept  or  of  example.  But  it  marshals  ns 
the  way  that  we  are  going  of  our  own  accord,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  more  useful  than  advice  generally  is. 
Mr.  Adams  has  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  having 
accomplished  a  very  [thorough  and  opportune  piece  of 
work. 


From  State  reports  and  other  sources  Mr.  Adams  has 
brought  together  on  the  questions  of  Free  Schools, 
Compulsory  Attendance,  and  the  Religious  Difficulty,  a 
mass  of  luminously  arranged  facts  which  form  a  power¬ 
ful  support  to  the  views  advocated  by  the  National 
Education  League,  and  cannot  be  neglected  by  any¬ 
one  who  believes  that  we  can  receive  guidance  from 
abroad  in  the  solution  of  our  educational  problems.  The 
bearing  of  the  results  of  American  experience  in  those 
matters  is  in  the  same  direction  in  which  we  are  being 
carried  at  home.  The  Free  School  is  an  old  institution 
in  the  New  England  States ;  it  is  now  more  than 
200  years  since  the  Massachusetts  legislature  en¬ 
joined  upon  its  municipal  authorities  “  the  duty  of 
seeiog  that  every  child  within  their  respective  boundaries 
should  be  educated,”  and  the  municipal  authorities  all 
over  the  New  England  States  soon  adopted  the  free 
system  as  that  best  suited  to  their  circumstances.  The 
free  system,  however,  by  no  means  passes  unchallenged 
in  America.  The  same  objections  that  are  heard  here 
when  the  subject  is  mooted  are  frequently  heard  there ; 
notably  the  argument  that  eleemosynary  education,  like 
all  other  charity,  must  degrade  the  recipients,  and  this 
is  an  example  of  how  the  argument  is  met.  The  State 
Superintendent  for  Virginia,  one  of  the  States  where 
the  free  system  has  but  lately  been  introduced,  main¬ 
tains  that  free  education  is  education  for  the  public 
good — 

Education  by  the  people,  of  the  people,  for  the  people.  In  other 
words,  it  is  education  by  the  public  for  the  public  good;  and  this 
education  is  free  as  well  as  public.  It  does  not  mean  charitable 
by  free.  To  say  that  a  community,  in  providing  a  benefit  for  itself, 
is  doing  an  act  of  charity  is  a  solecism.  A  public  school  is  no  more 
a  provision  of  charity  than  a  town  pump.  It  is  free  as  the  public 
hydrant  is  free,  or  a  street  lamp  is  free.  It  is  free  to  the  individual, 
and  to  all  individuals  alike.  The  cost  is  borne  by  the  community, 
like  the  cost  of  water,  street  lights,  public  roads,  bridges,  and  such 
like  public  conveniences,  all  of  which  are  free.  Nobody  stultifies 
himself  by  calling  a  free  bridge  a  charity. 

Whether  we  should  do  away  altogether  with  the 
portion  of  our  educational  income  which  is  at  present 
raised  by  school  fees,  about  one- fourth  partof  the  whole,  is 
a  question  which  will  doubtless  be  more  closely  discussed 
when  education  is  made  universally  compulsory.  Ele¬ 
mentary  education  is  already  in  two-thirds  provided  for 
out  of  public  rates  and  taxes,  and  the  degradation 
involved  in  making  the  whole  a  public  matter  will  not 
bo  shrunk  from  when  it  appears  otherwise  advisable.  It 
is  a  prevalent  notion  here  that  the  free  system  in  America 
is  supported  by  lands  set  aside  for  the  purpose  when  new 
territory  is  laid  out.  This  is  partly  the  case,  but  Mr. 
Adams  shows  that  the  whole  school  expenditure  of 
America  is  very  far  from  being  dependent  on  this  source ; 
in  most  States,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  school  revenue,  the  greater  part  coming 
from  local  and  general  taxation,  which  is  cheerfully 
borne  by  the  ta.\  payer. 

The  Americans  have  found  that  the  provision  of  free 
schools  is  not  a  complete  solution  of  the  educational 
problem  ;  there  still  remains  for  them  as  for  us  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  children  into  the  schools. 
There,  as  here,  parents,  chiefly  immigrants,  show  them¬ 
selves  insensible  to  the  value  of  education,  and  alive  to 
the  profit  of  juvenile  labour.  On  the  point  of  attend¬ 
ance,  Mr.  Adams’s  statistics  are  as  elaborate  and  com¬ 
plete  as  on  other  points.  Indeed,  compulsion  has 
failed  in  the  United  States  for  the  reason  that  has  led 
to  its  failure  at  homo ;  there  is  no  proper  machinery 
for  seeing  that  the  law  is  obeyed.  To  direct  compulsion 
considerable  opposition  has  been  oflered ;  it  has  been 
called  “  the  wedge  of  despotism,”  and  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  as  being  “  opposed  to  the  genius  of  American 
institutions.”  Still,  it  has  been  tried  in  certain  States, 
and  the  results  have  been  satisfactoiy.  The  Truant 
officers,  which  every  town  in  Massachusetts  is  obliged 
to  appoint,  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  streets  clear 
of  idle  children,  and  it  remains  only  for  the  State  to 
take  some  means  of  enforcing  the  law  more  rigorously 
against  the  employers  of  juvenile  labour.  In  Con¬ 
necticut  all  children  between  eight  and  fourteen  are 
required  to  receive  not  less  than  three  months*  schooling, 


WILD  HYACINTH. 

Wild  Hyacinth.  By  Mrs.  Randolph,  Author  of  ‘  Gentianells* 
&c.  London :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1875. 

The  author  of  this  novel  has  a  predilection  for 
floricultural  titles,  and  we  wish  we  could  say  that  more 
of  the  sweetness  which  pertains  to  the  natural  flowers 
pervaded  her  romances.  With  regard  to  most  novels, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  decide  whether  they  are  good  or 
bad,  but  in  respect  to  Mrs.  Randolph’s  we  are  generally 
left  in  that  exasperating  suspense  indicated  by  the 
phrase,  “halting  between  two  opinions.”  Her  books  are 
by  no  means  devoid  of  talent,  but  they  are  overlaid,  as  a 
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rule,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  irrelevant  matter. 
The  present  story  is  a  case  in  point ;  almost  one>third 
of  it  is  occupied  with  useless  disquisitions  upon  the 
rights  of  women  and  their  claim  to  the  suffrage,  and  the 
subject  is  dealt  with  in  the  most  flippant  manner.  In 
fact,  if  these  passages  were  to  be  detached  from  the 
book,  and  issued  as  a  pamphlet,  we  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  a  great  deal  of  amusement  might  be  gained 
even  by  the  most  illiterate  reader.  There  are  those 
who  think,  when  arguing  upon  the  “  woman  question,” 
that  prejudice  is  argument,  or  that  at  any  rate  it  is  a 
very  good  substitute  for  it ;  and  it  is  this  lamentable 
error  which  has  prevented  the  question  from  being  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  noblest  and  broadest  view  by  nural^rs  of 
our  countrymen  and  countrywomen.  It  is  not  a  cheer¬ 
ful  sign  in  any  writer,  when  views  which  are  held  by 
some  of  the  most  enh'ghtened  and  intellectual  of  her  sex 
can  only  be  combated  by  ridicule. 

We  do  not  know  but  that  we  should  have  pronounced 
this  an  excellent  novel  but  for  the  useless  discussion  of 
topics  which  are  best  left  to  the  impassioned  orator  or 
the  dispassionate  essayist.  When  such  discussions  are 
made  the  staple  of  the  food  offered  by  any  fiction,  a 
crowning  sin  has  been  committed;  for  it  is  not  the 
novelist’s  art  to  attain  skill  in  polemics,  but  to  exhibit 
human  nature.  In  proportion  as  the  author  falls  away 
from  the  skilful  reproduction  of  the  latter  and  verges 
into  the  controversialist,  precisely  in  that  proportion 
does  he  or  she  lose  her  claim  to  our  regard  and  I’ecogni- 
tion.  We  make  these  observations  in  no  hostile  spirit 
to  Mrs.  Randolph ;  bnt  beg  of  her,  if  she  desires  to  be 
convinced  of  their  truth,  to  turn  to  the  real  masters  of 
her  art,  and  note  the  adroitness  and  unobtrusiveness 
with  which  controversial  topics  are  treated  when  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  discuss  them  in  the  pages  of  a 
novel. 

‘Wild  Hyacinth’  introduces  us  to  Sir  Loudoun 
Ettrick,  widower,  of  Ettrick  Hall,  and  his  daughters 
Christian  and  Hyacinth.  As  usual,  one  of  the  daughters 
is  ugly,  and  the  other  handsome ;  as  usual,  the  former 
is  drawn  as  prim,  austere,  and  very  hard,  and  the  latter 
as  handsome  exceedingly  ;  and,  as  nsnal,  to  the  former 
fall  all  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  to  the  latter 
bitter  trials  and  disappointments.  To  this  extent  we 
meet  with  the  usual  stereotyped  characters.  Christian,  i 
the  elder  daughter,  is  intended  for  Lindsay,  her  cousin 
(who  shall  keep  up  the  family  name  and  estates),  but 
she  declares  she  will  never  be  the  slave  of  any  man,  and 
Lindsay,  who  is  disgusted  with  her  ideas,  falls  head 
over  ears  in  love  with  the  sister  Hyacinth.  Meanwhile 
the  latter  is  wooed  by  a  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Stanham,  a 
broken-down  gentleman,  for  whom  she  does  not  care, 
but  to  whom  she  makes  a  half  promise  that  when  he 
comes  back  from  America,  in  a  year’s  time,  she  may 
have  something  to  say  to  him.  Lindsay’s  mother  is  a 
calculating  and  very  objectionable  woman  of  the  world, 
urging  his  engagement  to  the  heiress  of  Sir  Loudoun  in 
order  to  get  himself  rehabilitated  in  society  and*his 
debts  paid.  The  best  episode  in  this  extremely  insipid 
young  man’s  life  is  when  he  refuses  to  make  love 
to  Christian,  and  proposes  to  Hyacinth  instead.  Maternal 
rage  follows,  but  it  calms  down  when  Mrs.  Ettrick 
learns  that  her  son  will  receive  100,000/.  with  the 
younger  daughter.  This  Lindsay  is  one  of  the  most 
contemptible  of  men  to  make  a  hero  of,  and  yet  we  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  no  other  in  the  book.  Having  won  the 
affections  of  Hyacinth  he  marries  her,  and  leaves  her  a 
short  period  to  her  own  devices,  while  he  discovers  an 
old  flame  in  a  Mrs.  Marsfield,  at  whose  beck  and  call  ho 
immediately  places  himself.  Sir  Loudoun  dies,  and 
Lindsay  becomes  Sir  Lindsay  Ettrick.  He  treats  his 
wife  with  cruel  neglect,  and  endeavours  to  stifle  her 
natural  affection  for  her  sister.  His  continual  absence 
from  his  wife  leaves  her  to  the  attentions  of  other  nieu, 
and  though  she  keeps  herself  perfectly  chaste  and  im¬ 
maculate,  this  loathsome  semi-imbecile  is  ready  to 
believe  any  malignant  stories  told  against  her  reputa¬ 
tion.  Her  old  lover  returns  and  presses  her  to  elope 
with  him,  but  she  refuses.  This  does  not,  however,  pre¬ 
vent  her  husband  from  believing  that  all  is  not  right, 


though  his  own  conduct  with  Mrs.  Marsfield  has 

been  much  more  scandalous.  At  last  he  sends 
her  to  his  sister,  and  leaves  her  there  in  order 

to  be  able  to  pursue  his  own  course  unmo¬ 
lested.  He  goes  abroad,  and  when  ho  is  seized 

with  scarlet  fever  Mrs.  Marsfield  flies  from  him.  His 
injured  wife,  how’ever,  fulfils  the  lines  of  Scott  upon 
woman,  and  returns  to  his  side.  The  attack  of  scarlet 
fever  operates  upon  Sir  Lindsay  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Moody,  the  Evangelist,  operate  upon 
other  natures — it  efi’ects  his  regeneration,  and  he  and 
Lady  Ettrick  live  together  happily  ever  after.  Tho 
second  current  of  the  story  is  taken  up  with  the  fortunes 
of  Christian,  who,  having  imbibed  many  erroneous  doc¬ 
trines,  is  at  length  released  from  their  bondage,  and 
becomes  the  wife  of  one  Mr.  Conrtray,  an  artist,  who 
has  taken  the  leading  share  in  her  enlightenment. 

Such  is  tho  skeleton  of  this  novel.  Whether  it  was 
worth  while  clothing  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide. 
As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  not  without  talent,  and 
will  certainly  wile  away  an  hour  for  those  who  have  no 
sterner  duties  to  perform.  Mrs.  Randolph  is  capable  of 
better  things  than  her  last  story,  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  welcome  their  appearance.  G.  B.  S. 


THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

Th»  Human  Bace.  Bj  Louis  Figuier.  Newly  Edited  and  Re¬ 
vised  by  R.  Wilson.  With  242  Illustrations.  London: 
Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin. 

Few  foreign  writers  on  popular  science  are  better 
known  by  name  in  this  country  than  M.  Figuier.  This 
is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  numerous  directions  from 
which  he  has  attracted  readers ;  for  in  him  the  lovers  of 
plants,  insects,  sea  animals,  reptiles,  and  birds  have  all 
found  a  guide  and  instructor,  who  if  not  always  strictly 
accurate  is  never  prosy,  and  who  neither  wearies  nor 
humiliates  by  making  any  overstrained  display  of 
learning.  In  this  respect  he  is  consistent  with  his  own 
theory,  that  “  to  make  science  palatable  to  French 
readers  ” — for  whom,  it  must  be  remembered,  he  writes— 
”  the  edge  of  the  cup  must  be  coated  with  honey,  and 
the  preceptor  must  clearly  comprehend  what  dose  of 
the  sweetened  beverage  he  may  administer,  so  as  not  to 
overtax  the  powers  or  passing  humour  of  his  patient.” 
Englishmen  do  not,  perhaps,  as  a  rule,  care  to  have  any 
large  amount  of  adventitious  sweets  mixed  with  their 
draughts  of  learning,  bnt  for  tho  numerous  class  who 
take  up  tho  pursuit  of  one  or  more  branches  of  natural 
science  as  means  of  relaxation  from  professional  or  other 
hard  routine  work,  a  little  honey  is  not  to  be  disdained, 
and  with  them  a  bright  and  original  writer  like  M. 
Figuier  is  sure  of  finding  favour.  His  various  histories 
of  organic  life  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought 
before  the  English  public  under  the  titles  of  ‘  The  Ocean 
World,’  ‘The  Vegetable  World,’  and  ‘The  Insect 
World,’  and  these,  together  with  tho  fanciful  volume, 
entitled  ‘  The  World  Before  the  Deluge,’  after  having 
passed  through  several  editions,  have  now  been  followed 
by  the  ‘  History  of  the  Human  Race,’  which,  from  tho 
nature  of  the  subject  and  its  more  ambitious  aim  of 
settling  opinions  in  regard  to  many  of  the  profoundest 
questions  of  physiology  and  anthropology,  may  be 
accepted  as  the  crowning  point  of  the  entire  series. 

In  this  work  tho  author  has  given  tl>e  solids  before 
the  sweets,  and  has  condensed  all  the  learning  of  the 
entire  volume  in  an  introduction,  consisting  of  less  than 
forty  pages.  Having  passed  through  this  initiatory  counw 
of  instruction — on  man’s  first  appearance  on  earth,  his 
place  in  nature,  the  relative  arguments  which  favour 
the  monogenistic  or  polygenistic  hypothesis  of  the 
origin  of  man,  the  theories  of  human  evolution  most 
favoured  in  the  present  day,  and  the  general  physio¬ 
logical,  mental,  and  moral  character  of  mankind — we 
are  transported  directly  into  the  midst  of  the  European 
branch  of  the  human  race.  Here  man  makes  his  first 
appearance  before  us,  as  he  is  represented  by  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  members  of  the  Teutonic  family  in  Iceland. 
Then  after  being  carried  round  and  over  the  world, 
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amongst  men  of  all  colours,  we  are  brought  at  the  close 
of  the  volume  to  the  Antipodes,  and  dismissed  on  the 
site  of  the  vanished  “  groves  of  death,”  which,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  report  of  travellers,  savage  Austra¬ 
lians  of  a  bygone  age  had  selected  for  burial-places 
through  an  appreciative  reverence  for  what  was  beauti¬ 
ful — a  sense  of  which  they  appear  to  have  given  no 
other  proof  in  their  lives. 

In  a  moderately-sized  volume,  comprising  such  exten¬ 
sive  fields  of  observation,  we  cannot  expect  any  great 
profundity  or  special  information  of  much  value,  but  we 
have  to  thank  the  author  for  the  industry  and  care  with 
which  he  has  collected  his  materials  from  trustworthy 
authorities,  chiefly  French,  as  might  be  expected.  In 
regard  to  some  generally  little  known  peoples — as  the 
Yakuts,  and  other  tribes  of  Siberia  and  Central  Asia — 
we  meet  with  many  interesting  and  novel  particulars,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  narratives  of  various 
Kussian  travellers  and  officials. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  omission  of 
the  dates  of  the  voyages,  from  whose  reports  copious 
extracts  are  made,  materially  detracts  from  the  value  of 
the  information  derived  from  them,  and  leads  in  some 
instances,  as  in  the  account  of  the  Polynesians  and  the 
Malays  generally,  to  great  misconception  *in  regard  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  people  and  the  countries 
described. 

The  illustrations,  of  which  we  are  informed  there  are 
as  many  as  242,  are  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the 
volume,  and  are  evidently  intended  to  conduce  so 
largely  to  its  success,  that  we  cannot  let  them  pass 
without  comment.  We  wish  we  could  say  anything  in 
their  favour,  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  possibility, 
we  can  only  express  a  hope  that  the  natives  of  the 
savage  countries  depicted  here  have  been  more  faithfully 
represented  than  the  men  and  women  of  lands  nearer 
home  which  are  better  known  to  us.  Anything  more  I 
absurd  than  some  of  the  illustrations  given  of  civilised 
Europeans  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  We  hardly 
know  which  nation  has  the  most  cause  for  complaint. 
Spain  certainly  is  not  flattered  by  the  artist,  who  has 
selected  vulgar  uncouth  female  figures,  in  ungainly 
poses,  to  illustrate  Spanish  habits,  by  dancing  the  fan¬ 
dango  and  bolero  before  spectators  who  look  like  felons. 
The  modern  Frenchman  is  shown  to  us  like  a  swagger¬ 
ing  slovenly  scarecrow,  on  which  a  pile  of  misfitting 
regimental  garments  have  been  loosely  thrown ;  and,  if 
we  wore  to  accept  this  as  a  faithful  image  of  a  soldier  of 
France,  we  should  not  share  the  wonder  which,  according 
to  M.  Figuier,  the  Germans  still  entertain  as  to  “  how 
they  e^uld  have  gained  the  victory  in  1870.”  The 
palm  for  absurdity  and  bad  taste  is  due,  however,  to  the 
picture  illustrating  the  English  people,  in  which  a  Druid 
in  the  background,  sickle  in  hand,  is  looking  with  an 
air  of  rigid  austerity  on  a  mounted  warrior  with  naked 
arms  and  legs  and  steel-covered  breast,  who  ip  talking 
to  two  brawny-limbed  soldiers  armed  with  battle- 
axes,  spears,  and  shields !  How  such  a  composition,  en¬ 
titled  “Druid,  Gaul  and  Frank,”  could  be  supposed  to 
illiistrato  the  somewhat  diffuse  characterisation  of 
modern  English  men  and  women  given  in  the  text,  we 
must  leave  to  the  author  and  publishers  to  explain.  But 
wo  think  in  fairness  to  the  public,  who  are  expected  to 
purchase  the  work  for  instruction  as  well  as  entertain¬ 
ment,  that  in  future  editions  a  largo  number  of  the 
illustrations,  which  now  so  flagrantly  offend  against  good 
taste,  ought  to  bo  cancelled,  and  replaced  by  others  more 
appropriate  to  the  subjects  which  they  are  designed  to 
n'])re8ent. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  desire  to  know  the 
tendency  of  the  views  advanced  in  the  work  in  regard 
to  the  much-vexed  questions  of  man’s  nature,  mode  of 
development  and  affinities,  it  may  be  stated,  generally, 
that  M.  Figuier  is  not  an  adherent  of  tho  evolution 
theory  as  applied  to  the  human  race.  In  his  opinion 
“  it  can  be  shown  that  man  is  not  derived  by  a  process 
of  organic  transformation  from  any  animal,  and  that  ho 
includes  the  ape  not  more  than  the  whale  among  his 
ancestry.’  And  furthermore  he  looks  upon  *‘manas 
the  product  of  a  special  creation.”  He  believes  that 


man  first  appeared  in  the  quaternary  period,  and  this, 
according  to  his  view,  “  was  anterior  to  the  geological 
phenomenon  of  the  deluge,  and  previous  to  the  glacial 
period,  which  preceded  this  great  terrestrial  cataclysm.” 
M.  Figuier  accepts  the  unity  of  the  human  race  and  its 
origin  in,  and  subsequent  migrations  from.  Central  Asia, 
as  incontrovertible  facts,  but  he  honestly  admits  the 
diflSculties  which  beset  the  solution  of  these  and  similar 
questions ;  and  while  he  is  always  courteous  in  dissent, 
he  has  been  careful,  as  far  as  his  space  permitted,  to 
give  his  readei'S  some  idea  of  the  opposite  views 
held  by  the  great  leaders  of  modern  science.  Thus 
we  meet  with  a  fair  recognition  of  the  merits  of  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Haeckel,  and  Vogt,  although  it  is  obvious  that 
it  required  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  polite  Frenchman 
to  abstain  from  being  sarcastic,  when  he  referred  to  the 
theory  advanced  by  the  last-named  naturalist,  on  the 
triple  ape-origin  of  mankind.  He,  however,  simply 
records  that  this  savant  believes  “  the  quadrumana  of  the 
new  world  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the  various 
tribes  of  red-skinned  men  in  America,  the  Mongolian 
races  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ourang,  and  the 
African  peoples  from  the  chimpanzee  and  the  gorilla.” 

We  have  thus  far  assumed  that  M.  Figuier  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  work  which 
appears  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Human  Race.*  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  certain  remarks  in  the  preface, 
which  is  signed  by  the  editor  and  reviser,  leave  it  a 
matter  of  doubt  what  amount  of  praise  or  blame  is  due 
to  the  French  author.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  prefatory 
notice,  expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms : — 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  charming  a  writer  as  M.  Louis  Figui» 
should  be  often  somewhat  inaccurate  in  statements,  esp^ially  in 
treating  of  scientific  subjects.  In  none  of  his  works  are  his  failings 
and  foibles  more  pronounced  than  in  the  one  now  offered  to  the 

public . Some  passages  had  to  be  written  anew . M. 

Figuier's  opinions  have  been  retained  as  far  as  possible,  but  where 
necessary  the  work  has  been  harmonised  with  the  accepted  results 
of  modern  scientific  generalisation  and  research. 

And,  lastly,  Mr.  Wilson  informs  us  that  the  author’s 
“  opinions  and  statements  have  often  been  allowed  to 
stand  unaltered,  even  when  doubtful.”  This  announce¬ 
ment  strikes  us  as  eminently  injudicious,  and  alike 
unfair  to  author  and  reader.  If  M.  Figuier’s  work  was 
unworthy  of  credit  his  name  ought  hardly  to  have  been 
used  to  give  circulation  to  a  book  in  which  we  have 
apparently  to  credit  him  alone  for  the  doubtful  state¬ 
ments  which  it  contains,  and  which  have  been  left  intact 
out  of  deference  to  him  by  the  translator.  Would  not  Mr. 
Wilson  have  done  better  had  he  dispensed  with  the  pro¬ 
bable  popularity  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  Figuier, 
and  given  us  an  original  work  on  the  Human  Race  ? 
We  should  at  any  rate  then  have  known  who  was  to 
be  accounted  responsible  for^the  statements  which  it 
set  forth. 
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Marshall,  F.  A.— A  Study  of  Hamlet.  (8vo,  pp.  205.)  Longrmans.  7a  6d. 

Morris,  William.— The  .Sneids  of  Virgil.  (aoth,  pp.  882.)  BlUs  and 
White.  14s. 

Pauli.  Mrs.  H.  B.— Evelyn  Howard.  ((hx)wn  8vo,  pp.  469.)  F.  Wamo 
and  Co.  6s. 

Bontledge,  Edmund. — Every  Boy’s  Annual.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  668).  G.  Routledge 
6s. 

Sabina.— Stanley  Meredith ;  a  Novel.  1  vol.  8.  Tinsley.  7s.  6d. 

Stedman,  E.  C.— Victorian  Poets.  (8vo,  pp.  440.)  Chatto  and  Windus.  9s. 

Verne,  Jules.— Field  of  Ice.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  270.)  Routledge.  6s. 

Ward,  A.  W.— English  Dramatic  Literature.  2  vols.  (8vo,  pp.  604,  642.)  Mac¬ 
millan.  82s. 

Wood,  Annie. — The  Second  Wife.  Translated  from  E.  Marlitt.  8  vols.  Bentley 
and  Son.  31s.  6d. 


MUSIC. 


CHERUBINI. 

The  performance  of  Cherubini’s  Zes  Dcu.r  Jbum^es,  by  Mr. 
Rosa’s  company  is  an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 
The  neglect  with  which  the  works  of  that  great  master  are 
treated  at  our  Italian  operas  in  London  is  but  too  characteristic 
of  the  tone  of  those  fashionable  institutions,  equally  discredit¬ 
able  to  managers  and  audiences.  It  was,  indeed,  a  sad  sight 
to  see  the  obtuse  indifference  with  which  the  performance  of 
the  above-named  work  was  received  at  Drury  Lane  some  time 
ago;  sad,  but  by  no  means  unaccountable,  for  an  audience 
cloyed  with  the  vulgar  effects  of  modem  opera]  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  appreciate  the  simple  grandeur  of  pure  dramatic 
art.  It  is  witn  the  greater  satisfaction  that  we  record  the 
brilliant  success  of  Cherubini’s  music  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  special  commendation  is  due  to  Mr.  llosa,  who  has 
evidently  solved  the  problem  of  combining  popular  success 
with  artistic  purpose  and  dignity. 

The  opportunity  of  speaking  about  one  of  Cherubini’s 
works  is  of  sufficiently  rare  occurrence  to  excuse  a  few  general 
remarks  as  to  the  composer's  position  iu  the  history  of  his  art 

Considering  the  date  of  Cherubini’s  birth,  one  is  astonished 
at  the  almost  total  absence  in  his  works  of  anything  obsolete 
both  as  regards  style  and  substance.  Yet  he  was  Mozart’s 
j^ior  by  only  four  years,  and  his  operas  were  applauded  at 
^Horence  and  Leghorn  when  Idamenes^  wfis  a  novelty,  and 
before  Don  Giovanni  or  Figaro  were  in  existence.  Like 
Mozart,  Cherubini  w’as  a  youth  of  astounding  precocity,  and 
like  him  he  had  a  prehistoric  period  in  whicn  he  wrote  a 
number  of  Italian  ojperas,  now  justly  and  totally  forgotten. 
One  of  these,  Julio  ^bino,  was  firat  produced  in  London,  and 
"  murdered”  by  the  critics,  as  a  contemporary  writer  emphatically 
puts  it  The  great  period  of  Cherubini’s  creativeness  began  when 
he  settled  in  Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Revolution. 
He  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  that 
power  of  amalgamation  inherent  in  the  French  type  of  national 
culture ;  Meyerbeer,  Spontini,  and  to  some  extent  Gluck,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  same  spell.  With  the  last-mentioned  master 
Cherubini  shows  that  grand  declamatory  pathos,  that  classic 
dignity,  which  characterises  the  Augustan  age  of  French 
tragedy.  A  work  like  Cherubini’s  Medea  is  imbued  with 
elevation  of  sentiment  which  in  Corneille’s  greatest  works 
makes  us  forget  the  stilted  affectation  of  his  heroes  and 
heroines.  But  Cherubini  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  more 
modem  and  more  natural  developments  of  French  genius. 
Nature  prolonged  his  life  beyond  the  ordinary  limits,  and  at 
the  same  time  granted  him  the  undiminished  use  of  his  crea¬ 
tive  faculty  to  the  last.  At  an  age  when  most  artists  begin  to 
rest  on  their  laurels  he  entered  a  new  field  of  creative  labour— 
that  of  sacred  music,  and  having  witnessed  and  partly  cele¬ 
brated  numberless  revolutions  in  his  adopted  country,  the  more 
than  septuagenarian  retained  sufficient  vigour  ot  mind  to 
produce  one  of  his  most  charming  operas  when  Louis  Philippe 
wss  king  in  France. 

It  is  a  sign  not  only  of  Cherubini’s  versatility  of^  powers, 
but  also  of  his  thorougn  entering  into  the  French  spirit,  that 
he  was  able  to  combine  with  tragic  pathos  the  grace  and  true 
gaxetf:  de  coeur  which  have  made  the  comic  opera  of  France  so 
deservedly  famous  amongst  civilised  nations. 

Cherubini  indeed  ranks  with  the  great  representatives  of 
that  charming  art  development,  with  Gr^try  and  Dalayrae, 


with  Auber  and  Boieldieu.  The  last-mentioned  composer 
owed  his  musical  training  to  Cherubini,  who,  as  far  as  work¬ 
manship  is  concerned,  by  far  surpasses  all  his  rivals.  Ilia 
reputation  as  a  composer  of  comic  opera  is  chiefly  founded  on 
Zes  Deux  JounUeey  or,  as  the  present  English  version  is  called. 
The  Water-Carrier.  It  was  written  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  the  great  and  lasting  success  it  has 
met  with  both  in  France  and  Germany  is  not  a  little  due  to 
the  excellence  of  the  libretto.  The  story  is  of  great  interest 
quite  independently  of  the  additional  charm  of  music.  Count 
Armard,  a  liberal  member  of  the  Paris  Parliament,  is  flying 
from  the  wrath  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  saved  by  the  noble 
efforts  of  a  Savoyard  water-carrier.  The  faithful  wife  of  the 
Count — perhaps  the  prototype  of  Beethoven’s  Fidelio— accom¬ 
panies  her  husband  in  disguise.  The  hairbreadth  escapes  of 
the  Count,  who  is  ultimately  conveyed  through  a  crowd  of 
soldiers  in  the  barrel  of  the  water-carrier,  are  both  exciting 
and  amusing,  and  must  have  come  home  vividly  to  the  Paris 
audience,  but  too  familiar  with  domiciliary  visits  and  similar 
incidents  from  the  time  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  centre 
figure  of  the  piece  is  Micheli,  the  water-carrier,  who  with 
self-sacrificing  heroism  combines  an  imperturbable  spirit  of  good 
humour.  The  interest  of  the  piece,  TOth  musically  and  dra¬ 
matically,  culminates  in  the  finale  of  the  second  act,  for  male 
voices,  beautifully  constructed  and  full  of  vigour  and  melodious 
breadth.  There  is  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  third  and 
last  act,  which,  having  the  charming  pastoral  introductions, 
offers  few  opportunities  for  musical  expressions.  All  through 
the  opera  these  opportunities  are  by  no  means  abundant,  and 
the  action  is  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  in  spoken  dialogue. 
All  the  greater  ought  to  be  our  admiration  for  Cherubini’s 
genius,  who  has  succeeded  in  delineating  with  a  few  graphic 
touches  the  import  of  his  characters  and  situations.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  how  the  master  accustomed  to  the  accents  of  highest 
dramatic  pathos  has  here  adapted  his  creative  power  to  the 
narrower  limits  of  the  comic  opera.  The  peasant  chorus  in 
the  third  act,  the  Savoyard’s  song,  and  Micbeli’s  couplets,  are 
excellent  specimens  of  their  genre,  equal  in  melodious  beauty 
and  grace  to  anything  that  French  composers  have  produced 
in  these  forms  of  art 

The  performance  last  Wednesday  was  upon  the  whole 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Santley,  as  Micheli  the  water-carrier,  was  in 
excellent  voice,  and  his  acting  was  by  far  superior  to  any  of  his 
former  efforts  in  that  direction.  The  genial  humour  of  the 
honest  Savoyard  was  rendered  in  the  happiest  manner,  and 
altogether  the  impersonation  of  the  character  could  not  but 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  lover  of  art.  Mdlle.  Ostava 
Torriani’s  (the  Countess)  voice  showed  to  great  advantage  in 
the  trio  and  finale  of  the  first  act,  but  she  has  muen  to 
learn  as  an  actress,  and  in  the  spoken  dialogue  her  foreign 
accent  is  much  against  her.  Mr.  Nordblom,  the  Count, 
left  much  to  be  desired.  He  wants  fire  and  expression,  and 
his  movements  are  singularly  ungraceful.  Mr.  C.  Lyall  spoiled 
the  effect  of  his  charming  song  in  the  first  act  by  faulty  intona¬ 
tion.  Miss  Rose  Hersee  deserves  commendation  for  under¬ 
taking  the  subordinate  part  of  Marcellina,  which  she  rendered 
with  grace  and  spirit.  The  chorus  was  excellent  throughout, 
the  soldier’s  song  at  the  opening  of  the  second  act  being  given 
with  excellent  effect.  The  conducting  of  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  was, 
as  usual,  careful  and  energetic,  but  his  tempi  were  not  always 
to  our  liking. 


STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  this  day  week : — 


Closing 
Prices 
Oct.  22. 

Increase 

Consols,  for  delivery . 

94f 

* 

„  for  the  account . 

MR 

4  ■ 

New  and  Bednoed  Three  per  Cents . 

93| 

{ 

India  Four  per  Gents . 

104| 

•  • 

„  Five  per  Cents. . 

108| 

•• 

Board  of  Works  Throe  per  Cents . 

101 

•  • 

Bank  of  England  Stock  . 

255 

1 

COLOMAL  GOVUIWMENT  SECUIUTIBS. 

Canada  Five  per  Cent.,  1903  . 

106 

1 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 

lOi 

•  • 

New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  1902 . 

1091 

•  • 

New  Zealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. . 

94 

•  • 

South  Australian  Five  per  C!ent . 

108 

•  • 

Victoria  Five  per  Cent . 

1094 

•  • 

„  Four  per  Cent . 

96 

i 

DecreMe 


.r 
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Horn  Railway  Stockb. 

OaledonlAn . 

OrMt  EMtern . 

Onat  Northern  (A) . 

Great  Weatem . 

London  and  Brighton  . 

London  and  North-Western . 

London  and  Sooth- Weatem . 

Metropolitan  . 

Midland . 

Sooth-Eaatera . 


Amkoicav  Railway  Stocks. 

minoia  Central  ($100  aharea) . . 

New  York  Central  ($100  aharea) . 

Pennaylrania  ($60  aharea) . . 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  ($50  shares) 


Banks. 

London  and  Oonnty . 

London  Joint-Stock . 

London  and  Weetminater. . 
Union  Bank  of  London .... 


Teleoilaphs. 

Anglo-American . 

Eastern . 

Eastern  Extension . 

Weatem  and  Brazilian . 


Foreign  Stock*. 

Aigentine  Six  per  Cent.,  1868 . 

Braiilian  Fire  per  Cent.,  1871 . 

„  Scrip,  1876 . 

rhlUaii  Fire  per  Cent.,  1878 . . . 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.,  1868 . 

„  Seven  per  Cent.,  1873 . 

„  KhOdivo  Loan . 

French  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

„  Fire  per  Cent.  Rentee . 

Italian  Five  per  Oenta . 

Ferarian  Six  per  Centa . 

„  Five  per  Centa . 

Portogoese . 

Randan  Five  per  Cent.,  1871 . 

H  1872 . 

„  Scrip,  1876  . 

Spanish  Three  per  Centa. . 

Turkish  Five  per  Cents . 

Six  per  Cent.,  1869 . 

„  Treasury  Bonds  (B  li  C) . 

United  States  Funded . 


Closing 

Prices 

Oct.  22. 

Increase 

Decrease 

90 

8 

96 

4 

a  • 

lidi* 

‘2 

•  • 

89 

1 

a  • 

68^ 

9 

64 

8i 

•• 

H 

.. 

65 

i 

.. 

104 

i 

73 

i 

Mi 

li 

.• 

3»i 

2* 

.. 

54 

2 

.. 

100| 

i 

100 

.• 

li  dis 

i 

18* 

1 

*  • 

27A 

82* 

i 

49 

8 

.. 

103* 

i 

•• 

132i 

Si 

52J 

i 

.. 

158 

1 

•  • 

121 

8* 

•  • 

1182 

* 

.. 

146* 

i 

.. 

126 

i 

•  • 

106 

li 

•  • 

14.32 

3 

.. 

132 

1 

•  • 

86 

8 

93 

.. 

9 

46 

i 

50i 

•• 

•• 

62 

1 

48 

,, 

1 

63 

1 

•  • 

43 

•• 

•• 

632 

1 

73 

.. 

i 

72 

i 

.. 

lOi 

•• 

i 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manusenpts, 


THE  EXAMINER. 

AN  INDEPENDENT  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OP 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

PmcB  3d. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  3,534,  OCTOBER  23,  1875. 

Notes  and  Comments.  French  Parties. 

The  Church  and  the  Universities.  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Church  Liberation. 

The  Blowing- np  of  Damlcy. 

Czar's  Decree  against  the  I’olish  Landowners.  Conversion  to  Rome. 
Reform  Stmggles — IV.  Catholic  Emancipation. 

Silence  and  tlie  Voices  of  Men. 


Book*  on  the  Judicature  Acte.  Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  Dramas. 

The  Banns  of  Marriage.  Van  lAtun's  Molii^re.  Emma  Cheyne. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions.  Minor  Notice. 

The  (^lurterliea. 

Dnuna. 


Stocks  and  Shares. 


Subscription,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 
LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C. 


VERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean* 
a,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 


Offloes— 122  L^enhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspnr  Street,  S.W. 


L 


ONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1876. 


Arrangcmenta  for  the  issoe  of  1st,  2nd,  and  Srd  Claas  Tourist  Tiedeets  will  be  is 


Chief  Traffic  Manager's  Office,  Euston  Station,  1875. 


G.  FINDLAY. 


T^RURY  LANE.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  BOUCICAULT  in  the 

-L/  great  Irish  Drama,  8HAUGHRAUN,  illustrated  with  beautiful  scenery 


_  scenery 

Preceded  by  THE  WHITE  HAT. 
AN  HOUR.  Prices  from  6<f.  to  $4  4<. 
Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily. 


Mr.  WALTER  BACHES  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL 

(Fourth  Season),  ST.  JAMES'S  HALL,  Monday,  November  1,  at  Half, 
past  Three  o'clock  precisely.  Vocalist,  Miss  Anna  Willianra ;  pianoforte,  Mn. 
Beesley  (pupil  of  Dr.  Hans  von  Billow)  and  Mr.  Walter  Bache;  violin,  Herr 
Willhelmj ;  accompanist,  Mr.  Zerbini. — Stalls  (imnumbered),  5«. ;  balcony,  Sa ; 
admiKion,  1«.  Stanley  Lnoee,  Weber  and  Co.,  84  Mew  Bond  Street;  usual 
agents ;  and  Austin’s  Ticket  Office,  St.  James’s  Hall. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  rerj 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
I  (in  a  peconiary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


-p  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Xt  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,(K>0. 

*  TRUeTEES  AMD  t  DIRBCrTORS. 


*  James  Abbits,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Michael  Angelo,  E^. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq. 
t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Arthur  logo,  Esq. 

*  Andrew  Johnston,  E«q.,  J.P. 

t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

R^way  Accidents  only. 


t  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

*t  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

*t  Sir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Cbaimuut)* 
t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

*  James  White,  Esq. 
t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray. 


Mutual  Assnranoo  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  inooed  by  the  Company  for  $3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Kates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  F^rms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

-  lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


IIKENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlcmente. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

f  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
t  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


S«eretari«$ 


rpHE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Offloe  of  the 
Birkbeck  Building  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Applj 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  h’RRRHOU)  Land  SociirrY,  29  and  SO  SouthampiOQ 
Buildings,  Chanoery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  TOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheqae-boM* 
supplied.  EngUth  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  mbI 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Offloe  Honrs  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  appUes* 
tion  to 

FRANCIS  RAVEN8CROFT,  Manager. 

JNO.  GOSiNELL  &  (X).’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whitenem, 
prote^  ^0  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  Is.  «kf.  per  pot.  s'  e 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  BJ3. 
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t^hat  is  yocjr  crest  and  motto?  a 

>  ?  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  FamiUes  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  lesnlt  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere^e  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8s.  Od., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees 
(raced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,” 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10s. ;  “  'The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  8s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  36  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
tUl  four.  _ 

QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engnived 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  M. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crrats  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12s.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

KJ  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beantifnlly 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLBTON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

Raised  monograms  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  126  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  6s.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLBTON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  26  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plates, 
2s.  6<f. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Hate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  poet  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLBTON,  26  C!ranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £3  3s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thr^ui,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  lUngs. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  2s.  8<i.,  post  free,  including  the  engn’aving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

TV/rONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

i-YL  in  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9s.  The  following 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Fiuuily, 
26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

Heal  &  son, 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

Heal  &  son’s  catalogue 

WITH  PaicBs  or 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 

IJEAL  &  SON. 

-Li  196  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 

JOHN  TANN^S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapeide. 

T:>ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

ii  20  gt.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
efler  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  <flooks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  prebentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newwt 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

FACrrORY,  64  and  66  Cheapeide. 


Jj^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man¬ 
ila  Chester,  who  represents  many  of*  the  leading  English  and  Oonttnaatal 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theatres,  6aw  Mills,  Indiambber  Works,  Sugar  Befinaries. 
Oil  Works,  and  other  basardons  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberallj  settled 
at  his  Oflloes  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Bnrveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

Business  establishsd  1866. 

Branch  Offices  In  London,  Glasgow,  aial  other  tmportant  towns. 


JJILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.— Valuationg  and 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDEB,  fiQTfSjor. 
1  Bt.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  years’  practioal  experience.  Highest  refarenoes. 

Terms  moderate. 


TEisrijTJk.isrT,  a-EOisOO-iST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 

p  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

V  T  LOGY,  and  oan  sappiy  elementary  ooUeotions  of  Miaeralii,  Books,  and 
Fossils,  to  Iliostrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  OeUbe,  Lyell.  Jokss,  Page.  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £8  3  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  (Tabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  31  0  0 

More  extensive  CollectionB,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geoiogy,  at  80 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  stndv 
of  theee  interesting  branches  of  Sdenos,  a  knowledge  of  which  affoifb  so  muon 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  mors 
select. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

or 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

18  THE 

AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  bv  the 

Jl\.  Trustees  of  the  British  Moasiim,  the  Learned  Sooietlsa,  and  the  Leading 

Pnbliabers.  _ 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  BAWYEB,  BIRD  4  00. 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  86a  Rathbone  PliMse,  W. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Bed  Seal,  Hnk 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

”  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depdft— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

”  Queen’s  Quality,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Often  supersedes  Wine. 
A  Valuable  Tonic.  Delicious.  42«.  per  dozen,  net. 


JJRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

VX  “  Sportsman’s  Special  Quality.”  Stronger  and  less  sweet.  60s.  per 
dozen,  net.  Prepayment  requir^ 

RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Vj  Order  through  any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  DlstUlsiy, 
Maidstone.  Carriage  Free  In  England. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Oondi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  4  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  oelefaratsd  rsoeipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Ciondimentsso  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadnlterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  PcHtman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.B. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottls, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  4  SON,  bean  the  label  used  so  many  years,  tignsd 

auobtth 


Portable  Cistern 
Filter. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 

^Tss-tss.  LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFVING  COMPANY’S 

(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTEIIN  FILTERS, 

Charged  solely  with  Animal  Charcoal,  requiring,  when  once  fixed,  no  attention  whatever. 

And  superior  to  all  others.  Vide  Professor  Frankland’s  Reports  to  the  Registrar-Gene^,  July 
1866,  November  1867,  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  Lancet,  January  12,  1867.  Also  Testimonials 
from  Dr.  Hassall,  September  23,  1863 ;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  30,  1867 ;  and  Dr.  Lethsby, 

February  15,  1866,  and  Decembw,  1872. 

Price  £l  10s.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £l  6s.  to  £Z. 

Patrenis-d  and  used  by  Har  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osbome,  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Walee  at  Sandringhanj,  H.K.H.  tte  ^  oj 
Tambridgo.  the  Hite  of  the  Medical  Profeesion,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George  s,  FoTcr,  and  German  Umpitals,  and  at  Goremment 

Barracks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions,  Breweries,  &c.  i  j  j  i  o.  a/ 

Water  Testing  Apparatus,  10a  6d.  and  21a  each.  Pocket  Filters,  45.  6d.  and  65.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  Filters  from  125.  W. 
These  Filters  may  bo  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  SecreUry,  at  the  Office, 

157  STRAND,  W.C.  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

Read  “  Water :  its  Impurities  and  Purification.'*  Price,  per  post,  2d. 


THE  EXAMINER,  OCTOBER  30,  1875, 


■pvU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

^suitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells :  In  tins,  }  lb.,  at  2a. :  of  1  lb 
3«.  6d. ;  2  lb.  6«. ;  5  lb.,  144. ;  12  lb.,  28i. ;  24  lb.,  fi0«.  ** 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2a. ;  24  cups,  3a.  6d. ;  48  cups,  6i,  • 
288  cups,  304. ;  676  cups,  664.  ' 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat,  lib.,  3a.  6d, : 
21b.,  64.;  24  lb.,  604. 


xro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

_L  1  Any  invalid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine.  Inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BAHRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  Mvoe  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
fiatuleocy,  nervousness,  biliousness,  allkinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
infinensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blo^,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleepleesness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  neadache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  Invariable  suoceija  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  foor  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


pvEPOTSr  DU  BARRY  _&  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street 

London, 


PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1859. 

“  Uentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Vendfime,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Orossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna  ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 


pURE  No.  08,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

**  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

ftreach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
s  clew  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  Gie  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CA8TELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pninetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

I^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
fifrtim  CUnieal  HVri/y  of  April  8,  1872:  ‘‘I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  iny  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  nourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  os  meat.” 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  ApHl  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  ia  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Nevespaper  ta 
America;  it  ia  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  ‘leading  Journal*  ia  in 
England.'* 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clube,  Banking  Houses, 
tic.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  gfreat  numbers  of  whom  visi 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


DU  B.ARRY’S  FOOD,— “Twenty-Beven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  &c. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


pkU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

-1 A  Ac. — Cure  No.  49,8.32,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  MARIA  JOLLY. 


TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

AA  SUMITION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
iver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

A^A  Ko.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervods 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  drca^ully  low-spirit^,  and  fdl  interconrse  with  the  world  had 
beMme  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English jLs_well  m  French,  had 
prescribed  tor  me  in  vaia  "  -  -  .  -  -  .  ... 


From  the  “SATURDAY  REVIEW,**  November  9th,  1872. 

“For  many  yeara  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  haa  been  the  moat  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Statea.** 


In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  mo ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position.— Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T, 
Hiohiand,  the  New  York  Tribune  Ofifice,  84  Fleet  Street,  B.O. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  T  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inventiim 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  tbe  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with.so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  164.,  214.,  264.  6d,,  and  314.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Donble  ditto, 
814.  6d.,  424.,  and  624.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  624.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

■pLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

-AA  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 


f\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONS 

Cnmp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. 
Bonn,  July  19, 1862.  . 


JMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

•Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
■Du  Barry’s  Food  ia  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hsemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Ihofessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


s  particularly 
also  in  dlan 


PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

V>'  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blesseil,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
Irritation  of  tbe  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  fell  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 


lAU  BARRY  S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

A  province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  Ufe  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  Uiem  perfectly  free  from  disease— consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

1  YU  BARRY’S  FOOD. 


TA OLLO WAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Indisputable 

^  Facts. — It  cannot  l)e  too  frequently  impressed  on  the  sick  that  the  merits 
of  these  Medicines  have  been,  and  are,  acknowledged  in  both  hemispheres ;  and 
few  would  presume  to  impugn  the  experience  of  the  whole  world.  Testimonials 
from  all  parts  vouch  for  their  efficacy  as  curatives  in  overcoming  alwcesses,  swell¬ 
ings  of  the  joints,  enlargement  of  the  glands,  cutani’ous  eruptions,  sores,  ulcers, 
and  in  allaying  inflammation  and  pain  in  rheumatism  and  gout.  It  heals  by 
cleansing  all  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and  promotes  a  sound  and  permanent  cure. 
It  n*moves  all  obstructions  to  the  free  circulation  through  the  minutest  vessels, 
and  repairs  the  misciiief  by  constantly  securing  pure  blood. 


Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  w’hich  prevailcil  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Nav}-,on  l>er  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY'S 
Moellcnt  REVALENTA  ARAB1C.\.  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compreiutcd  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
»  atloption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maureite,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 

J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  O.  Bourdon,  E.  Y’tier,  J.  Mondot,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
Uytxee,  16th  May,  1878.” 
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furnish  your 

HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &o. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  Ac. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 

Pnrchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures, 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  It  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

OAUTION.^Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contidn  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lai^lougb’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUFF-COIiOuBBD 
WBAFPEB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRF^S-llS  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


JOHNSTON’S 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


CORN  FLOUR 


TAKE  NO  OTHER. 


IS  THE  BEST. 


THROAT  IRRITATION. 

T^IIE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam- 

mation,  caosing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing 
coufrli  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
gl^ds  at  the  moment  they  are  exited  by  the  act  of  socking,  becomes  actively 
healing.  6<i.  and  Is.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  15  stamps),  and  tins,  Is.  6d.,  labelled 
Ja.\ies  Epps  A  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemi8tfi,48  Tlireadneedle  Street,  and  170 
Piccadilly,  Loudon.” 


IX/TRS.  BATCIIELOIPS  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

iV  I  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

1\TRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

i.Vl_  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Put.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

MILLARD’S  “  IN^HSIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

6d.  Packets.  1«.  and  2j.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant.— Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  A  SUMS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  ProfeMion  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 

TTCl?  A 

DINNEFORD  a  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chendsts  thrrughont  the  world. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  19s.  to  65s. 
Electro  Forke-^  ''able,  from  Ml. ;  Spoons,  from  248. 
Papier  Mache  Tea  Traye,  in  Seu,  2is.,  eas.,  96s. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Self,  from  £3  7n. 

Dish  Covere— Tin,23s.;  Metal,  66s.;  Electro,  Ell  He. 
Electro  (hrnets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— P  dent  Bock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Services,  Ac. 


DEANE  &  CO., 


TE  .  THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

^  Fenders — Bright,  46s.  to  £16;  Bronae,  8i.  to  £6 ' 

^  *  Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot- Mr,  Ac. 

^  Baths— Domestic,  Fix^  and  Travelling. 

Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornices — Comiee-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac.  ^ 

Gaseliers— a-iight,  I7a ;  8  do.,  62s. ;  6  do.,  £6  6s. 

>  Kitcheners- From  3  ft.,  £3  Ss.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 

^ Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  Ae. 

'  Garden  Tools— Lswn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  Ao* 

^  (Catalogue 

46,  King  William  Street,  XiOlNfSOlf  BItXDO’Ee 


NUI3A.  aREY 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10a.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


DELICIOUS.  INVIGORATING-,  and 
SUSTAINING  to  all.  Being  eas5^  of 
digestion,  is  INDISRENSABLE  to  Invalids. 
Homceopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SURERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Giobe. 


“  MAR  A  VILLA  COCOA  may  justly  he 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
PROPRIETORS,  COGO A.**— British  Medicai  Journai. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 
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NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OP  THE 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE 

AND  HER  SISTERS, 

In  Seven  Monthly  Volumes,  containing  all  the  Illustrations 
that  appear  in  the  Library  Edition. 

Now  ready,  price  5*. 

JANE  EYRE. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  Si  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 


13  Great  Mablbobouoh  Street. 


SECOND  EDITION  OF  COSITAS  ESPA- 

NOLAS ;  or.  Every  Day  Life  in  Spain.  By  Mrs.  Harvet,  of  Ickwell 
Bury.  8vo.,  16*.  « 

“  A  charming  book,  fresh,  lively,  and  amusing.” — Pott. 

CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN;  WITH 

EPISODES,  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL,  SPORTING,  and  THEATRICAL. 
By  Lord  Wiluam  Pitt  Lkkkox.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.,  80s. 

Among  other  distingnlshed  persons  mentioned  in  this  work  are  George  IV., 
WUlIam  IV.,  Louis  XVIII.,  Louis  Philippe,  Napoleon  III.,  Eugene  BeauhamaLs, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquises  of  Anglesea,  Worcester,  and  Waterford, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lords  lUglan,  I'etersham,  and  George  Bentinck,  M.  Thiers, 
Count  D’Orsay,  Beau  Brummell,  Sirs  G.  Wombwell,  Lumley  Skefflngton,  and 
Massey  Stanley,  Admiral  Rous,  Messrs.  Charles  Greville,  Wellesley  Pole,  Fitzroy 
Stanhope,  James  Morrell,  Delm6  Radcliffo,  Moreton  Berkeley,  Thomas  Moore, 
Theodore  Hook,  W.  Elllstun,  G.  F.  Cooke,  Miss  O’Neil,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Ac. 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  C.  J.  AXDERsgo.v,  Author  of  **  Lake  Ngami,”  Ac.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd, 
Author  of  “  Field  Sports  of  the  North.”  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  16*. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLONEL  DE 

GONNEVILLE.  Edited  from  the  French  by  Charlootr  M.  Yoitoe, 
Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  Ac.  2  vols.,  21s. 


MISS  THACKERAY’S  WORKS. 

A  New  and  Uniform  Edition  of  Miss  Thackeray’s  Works  In  Monthly 
Volumes,  each  volume  illastrated  with  a  Vignette  Title-Page,  drawn  by 
Arthur  Hughes  and  engraved  by  J.  Cooper,  large  crown  8vo.,  6a, 

Now  ready,  price  6t. 

OLD  KENSINGTON. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 


RE  ISSUE  OF  THACKERAY’S  WORKS, 

WITH  ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

In  Twenty-two  Monthly  Volumes,  large  crown  8vo.,  price  6a.  6<i.  boards. 

Now  ready. 

BARRY  LYNDON:  and  the 
GREAT  HOGGARTY  DIAMOND. 

With  IllustrationB  by  the  Author.  In  One  Volume. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready,  (One  Shilling),  No.  191. 

The  CORNHILL  magazine  for  November.  With 

Illustrations  by  Georgs  du  Mauiuer  and  A.  Hopkiks. 

Contents  : — 

The  Hand  of  Ethelberta  (With  an  Illustration).  Chaps.  XXII. — The  Neigh 
bourhood  of  the  Hall — The  Road  Home.  XXIII. — A  Street — Neigh’s 
Rooms— Christopher’s  Rooms.  XXIV. — Ethelberta’s  House.  XXv. — 
Etlielberta’s  House  (continued).  XXV'I. — Ethclberta’s  House  (continued). 
— The  British  Museum. 

At  the  Land’s  End  of  France. 

Loeivizka,  the  Bandit  of  Dalmatia. 

Shakspeare’s  “  Macbeth,”  and  another. 

Automatic  Chess  and  Card  Playing. 

A  German  Peasant  Romance. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Duudas  (With  an  lUustration).  Chaps.  XIII. — Under 
the  New  Law.  XIV. — Unc^ngeable.  XV. — Laying  the  Lines.  XVI. — 
Madame’s  Unjust  Steward. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 
DIANE.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

“  Patty,"  Ac.  2  vols.,  21a. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  LEGACY.  By  Mary  Cecil 

Hat,  Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money.”  3  vols. 

"  ’This  book  deserves  the  success  which  should  attend  pure  ideals  and  a  grace¬ 
ful  fancy.  Doris  herself  is  a  charming  heroine.  A  character  more  admirable 
still  is  Margaret  Chamberlain.”— 

“  An  excellent  and  very  interesting  novel.  The  characters  ore  cleverly  drawn, 
the  descriptions  full  of  power.” — John  Bull. 

MY  LOVE,  SHE’S  BUT  A  LASSIE.  By 

the  Anthor  of  ”  (Jueenie.”  8  vols. 

**An  interesting  book.  The  characters  are  vivid,  the  plot  Is  stirring.” — 
Academy. 

WILD  HYACINTH.  By  Mrs.  Randolph, 

Author  of  ”  Gentianella,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  A  pleasant,  natural,  and  interesting  tale.” — P>tt. 


rpHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAG.VZINE  for  NOVEMBER. 

-L  Price  One  Shilling. 

Contents. 

A  DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW.  Bv  R.  E.  PrahciltjON. — Continued. 

THE  SUBJUGATORS  OF  AN  IMPERIAL  RACE.  By  Roger  Qutodam. 
THE  FIRE  AT  TRANTER  SWEATLEY’S.  A  Wessex  BaUad.  By  THOMAS 
Hardy,  Author  of  ”  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,”  Ac. 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN’S  POETRY.  By  the  Hon.  RODEN  NoEL. 

THE  DREAM  GATHERER.  By  Edward  Severn. 

MODERN  TACTICAL  ORGANISATION.  By  W.  W.  Knollts,  Major 
93rd  Sutherland  Highlanders. 

THE  I’EAK  OP  TERROR.  By  H.  ScHtTZ  Wilson,  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  'WRITERS  KNOWN  TO  AN  OLD  COUPLE  WHEN 
YOUNG.  By  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke.  Part  IV. 

DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN.  By  Jdstix  McCarthy.— Con/mwerf. 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Ukean,  Gentleman. 

STREAKED  WITH  GOLD 

The  EXTRA  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OP  “  THE  GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE”  FOR  1876. 

Price  One  Shilling,  is  now  ready. 

London  :  GRANT  A  CO.,  Printers,  Tummill  Street,  E.C. ;  and  all  Book¬ 
sellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


THE  NEW  SEASON.— NOTICE. 

Subscribers  to  MU  DIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  ore  respectfully  informed  that 
arrangements  have  again  been  made  with  the  leading  Publishers  for  an  early 
and  abundant  supply  during  the  season  of  all  forthcoming  Books  of  merit  and 
general  interest. 

The  Collection  of  Standard  Works,  to  which  all  Subscribers  have  ready  access, 
will  also  he  farther  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  ot  Copies  of 
the  New  Editions  of  those  Works  of  the  best  Authors  which  are  still  in  demand. 

Revised  Lists  of  Books  recently  added  to  the  Library  and  Catalogues  of 
Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Solo  arc  now  ready,  and  wrlll  be  forwarded,  postage 
free,  on  application.  . 

First-class  Subscription  for  a  Constant  Succession  of  the  Newest  Books,  ONE 
GUINEA  per  Annum.  Book  Societii's  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

MUDIB’8  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

City  Okkicb,  2  Kino  Strekt,  OiEArsiDE. 


TORN  STUART  MILL:  his  Life  and  Works.  Con- 

sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Examiner  : — A. 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  bv 
W.  T.  TiRtRNTON,  C.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  His 
Botanical  Studies,  by  Henry  Trimen,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  His  Studies  in 
Morals  and  Jurisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Political 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A.  His  Influence  at  the  Universities,  by 
Prof.  Hy.  Faw'ceit,  M.P.  His  Inflnence  as  a  Practical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  His  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Frederic  Harrison.  His  Position 
as  a  I’hilosopher,  by  I’rof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  Together  writh  “Advice  to 
Land  Reformers  "  and  “  Should  Public  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lands,” 
by  J.  S.  Mill.  8vo.  76  pp.,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

London ;  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


^ro  MUSICAL  STUDENTS.— CARL  CZERNY’S  GREAT 

-L  WORKS. 

School  of  Practical  Composition.  3  vols.,  each  21s. 

Royal  Pianoforte  School.  Dedicated,  by  command,  to  Her  Most  Gracioos 
Majesty  the  Queen.  4  vols.,  each  21s. 

Supplement  to  the  Pianoforte  School.  12s. 

Payment  may  be  made  in  stamps.  All  post  free. 

1  \R.  MARX’S  GREAT  MUSICAL  WORKS.— SchooLof 

-M.  y  Musical  Composition.  VoU  I.,  641  pp.,  royal  8vo.,  4th  edition.  16s. 

The  Universal  School  ot  Music.  367  pp.,  royal  8vo.  12s. 

The  Music  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  317  pp.,  royal  8vo.  12s. 

All  poet  free. 

(^^EORGE  FREDERICK  WEST’S  NEW  MUSIC  for  the 

PIANOFORTE. — Half-Houvs  with  the  Oratorios,  Three  Books,  4s.  each. 
Gounod’s  “  Nazareth,”  4s.  Gleanings  from  the  Operas,  Two  Books,  3s.  each. 

All  at  lialf  price.  Post  free. 

A  UTUMN  LIST  of  NEW  SONGS  and  PIANO  PIECES, 

®®*^^nlng  Compositions  by  Campana,  Diehl,  Eimer,  Lynette  Foster, 
A.  S.  Gatty,  Mrs.  Goodeve,  Miss  Lindsay,  I’lnsuti,  Plumpton,  Brlnley  Richards, 
H.  Smart,  Abt,  Lemoine,  Pridham,  Ilockstro,  Hubini,  Smallwood,  and  West. 

Gratis  and  post  free  of  ^ 

ROBERT  COCKS  A  CO.,  New  Burlington  Street,  London. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Meson.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dresamaken  and  milliners, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purcliasen,  when 
the  emergencies  t)f  sudden  or  nnexpeci^  mourning  require  the  Immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  urden.  They  take  with  them  drosses,  bonnets,  and  mllUnery, 
beoidea  material  at  Ir.  per  yard  and  upwanis  from  the  piece,  all  markcil  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  samo  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saviug  to  large  or  small  families. 

0"  JL  YT’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  246, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


SOCILI^,  IJ  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s, 

w  and  composed  of  rospeeuble  men  of  different  nations. 

Most  r^^ble  and  cmcient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  b« 
secured  by  applying  to  the  BocreUry .  * o  luay 
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This  Day  is  Pubushkd, 


A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 


ITEW  WOIS/ICS. 


the  XJISriVERSE; 


OB,  THE  INFINITELY  GREAT  AND  INFINITELY  LITTLE. 

By  F.  a.  POUCHET,  M.D. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  LXXI. 

yovember. 

COKTEHTS;— • 

A  Ride  through  Boenia.  (With  a  Map.) 

The  History  of  Twins. 

The  Ventilation  of  Hospitals. 

De  La  Orange’s  Diary. 

MobamaiedMUm  and  the  Nogro  Race.— By  a  Neoro. 

.  German  Home  Life. — VII.  Women. 

Alfonso  the  Wise. 

The  Survival  of  Paganism. 

An  Autumn  in  Western  France. 

The  Papal  Drama. 

Notes  on  the  Navy. 


Illostrated  by  272  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  Frontispieca  In  Colours. 
Medium  8to.,  cloth  extra,  price  12«.  6d. 


From  the  Times.—**  We  can  honestly  commend  this  work,  which  is  as  admir¬ 
ably  as  it  is  copiously  illustrated.” 

From  the  Morning  Post.—**  Open  the  book  where  yon  may,  there  is  always 
something  to  attract  on  the  reader  to  fresh  inquiry.” 

From  the  Standard. — ”  As  interesting  as  the  most  exciting  romanoo,  and  a 
great  deal  more  likely  to  be  remembered  to  good  purpose.” 

From  the  Pull  Mall  Oazette. — “  As  a  present  to  an  intelligent  youth  blessed 
with  a  taste  for  natural  history,  it  would  be  difficult  to  hit  upon  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  volume.” 

From  the  Athenceum.—**  This  volume  will  prove  a  capital  present  to  young 
persons.” 

From  the  Saturday  Review. — “  The  volume  will  serve  as  a  good  pioneer  to 
more  exact  studies.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  find  what  it  deserves — popu¬ 
larity  among  English  readers.” 

From  the  Spectator. — ”  M.  Pouchet  recognises  two  ends  of  a  philosopher’s 
mission  in  our  days — to  discover  and  to  popularise,  to  advance  science  and 
diffuse  it.  The  end  selected  in  the  publication  of  this  work  is  eminently  the 
latter.  A  worthy  one,  surely,  than  which  human  nature  rightly  developed 
would  confess  none  more  noble.  But  it  is  seldom  that  both  the  inclination  and 
the  c^>acity  to  effect  this  are  united  iu  the  one  person.  The  work  now  l^ore 

us  is,  however,  a  happy  instance  of  this  union . A  general  view  of  the 

whole  panorama  of  nature  passes  in  fact  before  the  reader’s  notice  in  harmonious 
and  comparatively  exhaustive  arrangement.” 

From  Land  and  Water, — “  We  know  of  no  more  attractive  book  for  a  beginner, 
or  one  more  likely  to  excite  to  further  study  of  natural  science.  It  is  as  in¬ 
structive  as  a  school  book,  and  as  interesting  as  *  RoUnson  Crusoe.’  ” 

From  the  Scotsman. — **  He  touches  nothing  which  he  does  dot  adorn ;  and 
sdence  made  easy  was  never  more  successfully  attempted.” 

From  the  Fortnightly  Review.—**  Anybody  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  under¬ 
stand  it — so  simple  and  so  little  technical  is  the  style,  and  scarcely  any  book 
in  French  or  in  English  is  so  likely  to  stimulate  In  the  young  an  interest  in 
physical  phenomena.” 

From  the  Contemporary  Review. — M.  Pouchet  is  well  known,  and  has  an 
established  reputation  as  a  naturalist  and  an  original  investigator.  7(1160, 
therefore,  he  descends  to  the  pipular,  and,  as  in  this  volume,  emerges  from  the 
'  stndy  in  the  full  evening  dress  of  the  drawing-room,  we  Imow  that  we  are 
listening  to  one  who  has  searched  and  studied  for  himself.” 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY;  or,  Stories  for  Every- 

body  and  Everybody’s  Children.  By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H.  Knatchbcix- 
Hl'gessen,  M.P.  With  Nine  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  by 
Richard  Itoyle.  Crown  8vo.  price  6f.  {On  Friday  next. 


“The  FROSTY  CAUCASUS;”  an  Account  of 

Walk  through  Part  of  the  Range,  and  of  an  Ascent  of  Elbrus  in  the 
Bummer  of  1874.  By  F.  CRArYOHD  Grovs.  With  Map  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  price  16«.  .  {On  Saturday  next. 


CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP.  By  F. 

Max  MtlLLBR,  M.A.  Yol.  IV.  Essays  chiefly  on  the  Science  of  Language, 
completing  the  Work,  with  Index  to  Yols.  III.  A  lY.  8vo.  18«. 


LIFE,  WORK,  and  OPINIONS  of  HEINRICH 

HEINE.  By  WnxiAM  Stioand.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  Heine, 
price  28<.  [Fear/y  ready. 


LECTURES  DELIVERED  in  AMERICA  in  1874. 


By  Charles  Kingsley,  F.L.S.  F.G.S.  late  Rector  of  Eversley. 
8vo.  price  hs. 


The  SOUTHERN  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  An 


The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL.  By  Alexander 

Bain,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  in  part  re-written.  8vo.  pxioe  15«. 

{Farly  in  November, 


Illnstrated  Record  of  an  extensive  Tour  of  Observation  during  the  years 
1879-74,  through  what  were  formerly  the  Slave  States  of  the  Lnerican 
Union.  By  Edward  Kino.  With  Maps,  and  636  Engravings  on  Wo<xi 
from  Original  Sketches  by  J.  Wells  Champney.  Large  8vo.,  cloth  extra, 
31«.  6<f.  {Next  veeek. 


DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  Political, 

Philosophical,  and  Historical.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  New  Editions. 
4  vols.  8va  priou  £3  Is, 


TRIP  TO  MUSIC-LAND  :  a  Fairy  Tale, 

forming  an  Allegorical  and  Pictorial  Exposition  of  the  Elements  of  Music. 
By  Emma  L.  Shsdlock.  Illustrated  by  Twenty  Poll-page  Fictnres  of  a 
highly  amusing  character,  from  designs  by  J.  King  James.  Post  4to., 
cloth,  lOr.  &d,  [/a  November, 


The  LAW  of  NATIONS  CONSIDERED  as 

INDEPENDENT  POLmCAL  COMMUNITIES ;  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Nations  in  'Time  of  War.  By  Sir  Tiuvers  Twisfl,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  New ' 


Edition,  revised,  with  Copioos  Additions.  8vo.  2  is. 


{Next  week. 


The  POETS  and  POETRY  of  SCOTLAND,  from 

the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time ;  comprising  (Characteristic  Selections 
from  the  Works  of  the  more  noteworthy  Scottish  Poets,  with  Biographical 
and  Critical  Notices.  By  Jamks  Grant  Wilson.  Ulustrated  by  Portraits 
engraved  on  Steel.  Yol.  I.  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  a.d.  1226,  to  Richard 
Gall,  1776.  Medinm  8vo.,  cloth,  12«.  6d.  {In  November, 


SOME  QUESTIONS  of  the  DAY.  By  the  Author 

of  **  Amy  Herbert,”  **  Thoughts  far  the  Age,”  &o.  Crown  8to.  2s,  td. 


London  :  BLACKIE  Si  SON,  Paternoster  Buildings. 


The  GOLDEN  JOURNEY,  and  other  Verses.  By 

Julia  Goddard.  Crown  8vo.  price  Us, 


T)LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER,  1876.  The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING. 

No.  DCCXKI.  PnOe  2s.  6d.  1»_  tTBvnv  'niTwran.  VAr’i.Brtn  tf.A.  'rLlwl  nhoBviAr  lUItlnn 


OONTKNTH. 

’THE  FRENCH  WAR  PREPARATIONS  IN  1870. 
THE  DUTCH  AND  THEIR  DEAD  CITIES. 

THE  DILEMMA.— Part  YII. 

AN  UNSPOKEN  QUESTION. 

A  WANDERER’S  LETTER. 

LEGENDS  AND  FOLK-LORE  OF  NORTH  WALES. 
A  SONG  FOR  GALATEA. 

THE  ELP-KINO’8  YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER. 
SUNDRY  SUBJECTS— Weather. 


By  Hbnrt  Dunning  Maclrod,  MJL.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
revised  (In  Two  Volumes).  Yol.  I,  now  ready,  in  8to.  price  12«. 


The  ORATION  of  DEMOSTHENES  on  the 

CROWN.  'Translated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  (ComxB.  Crown  8to. 
price  6s, 


W.  BLACKWOOD  Si  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


EUTROPIUS’  ROMAN  HISTORY,  Books  I.  and  11. 

Latin  Text,  with  English  Yocabnlary.  Edited,  in  the  Orammar^Sehool 
Texts,  by  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon.  82mo.  price  1«. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

For  NOYEMBER.  Price  1«. 


No.  193, 


Contents  of  the  Number. 

1.  NATURAL  RELIGION.- Y. 

2.  THE  CURATE  IN  CHARGE.  By  Mrs.  Ouphant.  Chapters  XI.— Kill. 

3.  INDIAN  NOTES.  By  Jambs  Routledgk.  No.  IY.— Native  Educ-ation. 
L  YIBgIL  and  TENNYSON.  By  A  Likcolnshihb  Rectoiu 

3.  WHO  WROTE  HENRY  YI.?  By  F.  G.  Fleay. 

«.  LOCnCK’S  EXPULSION  FROM  OXFORD.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne. 

7.  HAPPY  AND  WHOLE.  By  Mrs.  Brothekton. 

8.  THE  CENTRAL  ASIAN  QUESTION.  By  SUTHERLAND  EoWAline. 

9.  THE  MUSICAL  DRAMA.  By  E.  Dannrnutheu. 

10.  THE  GOLDEN  LADDER.  By  Miss  Eluce  Hopkins. 

11.  the  TURKISH  DEFAULT.  By  A.  .T.  Wilson. 


AIR  and  ITS  RELATIONS  to  LIFE  ;  Substance 

of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  By  Walter 
Noel  Hartley,  F.C.S.  Small  8vo.  Woodcuts,  price  6s, 


The  THEORY  of  HEAT.  By  J.  Clerk  Maxwell, 

M.A.  LL.D.  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions.  (Edited,  in  Text- 
Books  of  Sdence,  by  T.  H.  Goodeve,  M.A.)  Small  8vo.  8s,  6d. 


^PHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  NOVEMBER.— 

Contents. 

Materlalism  and  its  Opponents.  By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

England  and  Russia  in  Asia.  By  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  M.P. 

Sherman  and  John.ston.  By  Llent.-Coloncl  C.  C.  Chesney. 

The  Book  op  Job  and  the  Platonic  Dialogue  on  Justice.  By 
H.  W.  Hoare. 

Is  Our  Cause  in  China  Just?  By  J.  H.  Bridges.  ’ 

Diderot.  VI.  Dialogues,  By  the  Editor. 

The  Reform  op  the  Magistkact.  By  Henry  Crompton. 

Beauciiami’’s  Career.  Chaps.  XLVII.— LI.  By  George  Meredith, 
CHAPMAN  Si  HALL,  193  HccadUly. 


BRANDE’S  DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE, 

LITERATURE,  and  ART.  Re-edited  by  the  Bev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A. 

by  contributors  of  eminent  Scientifio  and  Literary  Acquirements. 
3  vols.  meilium  8vo.  price  68s. 


URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFAC- 

TUBES,  and  MINES.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  in  part  rewritten 
by  R.  Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors.  With  above 
2,100  Woodcuts.  3  vols.  medium  8va  price  £6  bs. 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY,  in  81  Colonred  Maps,  drawn  and  engraved  by  E.  Weller. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Imperial  8vo. 
bound,  price  6s,  _  _ 


London  :  LONGMANS  Si  CO. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.’S  EICHAED  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 


aSTBW  BOOICS. 


E.  V.  B.— BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST :  an  Old 

Tale  Retold,  with  Plctiiree.  By  E.  V.  B.  Demy  4to.,  cloth  extra. 
NoTel  binding.  Ten  Illuftirations  in  Colours  (in  same  style  os  those  in 
the  First  Edition  of  “  Btory  Without  an  End  ”),  12j.  6d.  [Rfadif. 

“  This  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  appear  of  the  gift-books  of  the 
season.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle,  in  the  illustrations  not  less  than  in  her  prose, 
maintains  the  well-won  honours  of  the  initials  of  her  three  names.  To  the  old 

story  she  has  imparted  a  new  charm . The  illustrations . aie  good 

examples  of  the  skill  of  the  lady  to  whom  we  owe  so  many,  such  sw'eet  and 

delicate  pictures.  The  binding  of  the  volume  is . pleasantly  uncommon." 

— Ath^cBum. 

"  Will  delight  everyone  lucky  enough  to  receive  the  book  as  a  Christmas 
g\tV— Globe. 


LEAVES  from  a  SKETCH-BOOK  :  Pencillings 

of  Travel  at  Homo  and  Abroad.  By  Samuel  Read.  Royal  4to.,  con¬ 
taining  about  130  Engravings  on  Wood.  Cloth  extra,  25i.  [Ready. 

'*  Mr.  Read’s  sketches  are  not  only  delightful  in  themselves,  but  will  revive 

pleasant  recollections  of  happy  journeyings  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few . And 

so  on  from  point  to  point  of  this  beautiful  book,  the  student  may  strike  out,  if 
he  chooses,  into  the  most  interesting  lines  of  inquiry  into  comparative  social 
conditions,  progress,  relations  of  classes,  worship,  art,  war,  chivalry,  and  so  on, 
only  to  return  a^n  for  refreshment  and  pleasure.  But  the  book  may  w’ell  be 
prised  apart  from  this,  its  more  serious  side.  It  is  executed  with  much  taste, 
freshness,  and  skill,  and  is  so  luxuriously  printed  that  it  may  well  hold  its  place 
amongst  the  delicious  drawing-room  books  of  tbe  season.  There  is  nothing 

meretricious  here . Mr.  Read  has  certainly  lost  none  of  his  enthusiasm  in 

Scotland,  for  we  confess  we  have  hardly  seen  anything  finer  than  some  of  his 
sketches  in  Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow — places  with  which  we  are  abundantly 
familiar.  We  do  not  think  that  the  season  is  likely  to  yield  a  more  artistic, 
suggestive,  and  beautifnl  gift-book  than  this."— .Vo;icon/ormu/. 


TWO  TUIPS  to  GOIHLLA  LAND  and  the 


CATARACTS  of  the  CONdO.  By  Captain  R.  F.  Buiiton.  2  vols.,  demy 
8vo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Map,  cloth  extra,  28s.  [Aow  ready. 


DAVIES  (Wm.).— A  FINE  OLD  ENGLISH 

GENTLEMAN,  Exemplified  in  the  Life  and  Character  of  LORD 
COLLINOW(X)D :  a  Biographical  Study.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra, 
6s.  With  Steel  Portrait  of  Lord  Ckillingwood  by  (j.  H.  Jeknh.  {Aow  ready. 


RAMBLES  IN  NORTHERN  INDIA;  with  Incidents 

and  Descriptions  of  the  many  Scenes  of  the  Mutiny,  including  Allahabad, 
Cawnpore,  Delhi,  Lucknow,  Ac.,  with  permanent  Photographic  Views. 
By  Francesca  H.  Wiij*on,  author  of  ‘‘Truth  Better  than  Fiction."  In 
1  vol.,  4to.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £1  1<.  [Heady. 


RIDA’S  ST.  MARK.  With  all  the  Steel  Etchings 

as  in  the  Original  French  Edition.  Imperial  4to.,  cloth  extra.  £3  3<. 

[iVoif  ready. 

GUIZOT’S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE.  Vol.  IV. 

Imperial  8vo.,  very  many  fine  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  £1  4«. 

[A’ow  ready. 

GAKVAGH  (I.ord).— The  PILGRIM  of  SCANDI- 

NAVIA.  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  10«.  6d.  [Ready. 


FOGG  (W.  P.).— ARABISTAN ;  or,  the  Land  of 

"The  Arabian  Nights”;  being  Travels  through  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
Persia  to  Bagdad.  Demy  8vo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra, 

[Ready. 

"  -V  very  readable  book  of  travels  among  scones  of  considerable  intereot." _ 

Globe  and  Traveller. 


TROWBRIDGE  (J.  E.)— The  YOUNG  Sur¬ 

veyor.  1  voL,  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  !>$. 

[Ready. 

ALCOTT  (Louisa  M.).— EIGHT  COUSINS;  or, 

the  Aunt  Hill.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcotf.  Small  post  8vo.,  with  Illus¬ 
trations,  bs.  [Ready. 

"  Miss  Alcott’s  stories  are  thoroughly  healthy,  full  of  racy  fun  and  humour ; 
. exceedingly  entertaining . We  can  recommend  ‘  The  Eight  Cousins.'  ” 


— .{thenaeum. 


DOUGALL  (J.  D.). — SHOOTING  ;  its  Appliances, 

Practice,  and  Purpose.  Over  S-V)  pages,  price  lOs. 6d.  [Ready. 


"The  book  is  admirable  in  every  way . We  wish  it  every  success.”— 

Globe, 


"A  very  complete  treatise ; . likely  to  take  high  rank  as  an  authority  on 

shooting.’’— /Aii/y  Nevs. 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW  A  6EARLE. 
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